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Ill. 


Dark forest! In thy stilly bounds 
Why dost thou rock and wave? 

It seems as if a knell resounds 
Through thee as from the grave! 






the School of Young Cadets in St. Petersburgh by his father. He was 
a mere boy when he entered the Russian service as a private soldier ; 
for some years he was not advanced beyond the rank of asubaltern ; 
from the earliest age the decision and originality of his character were 
developed, and he was not long in perceiving his own superiority to 
those by whom he was commanded. This conviction rendered the con- 
trol to which he was forced to submit extremely distasteful, and made 
him determine to raise himself from a subordinate situation. To deter- 
mine was to achieve, in one possessed of his powers of mind and match- 
less energy. The singularity of his bearing was very remarkable, and 
as he lost no opportunity of rendering it conspicuous, it soon attracted 
observation, which was all that was necessary for the discovery of the 
extraordinary intellectual powers which he possessed. Thus recom- 
mended by his superior abilities, his advancement was rapid. Before 
he was twenty-nine he was a lieutenant-colonel. His reliance on his 
own unaided powers was so entire, that he could ill brook the thought 
of considering himself bound by obedience to any one. When speaking 
at a later period on the subject, he said,—‘* When my sovereign does 
me the honour to give me the command of her armies, she supposes me 
capable of guiding them to victory; and how can she pretend to know 
better than an old soldier like myself, who am on the spot, the road 
which leads toit? So, whenever her orders are in opposition to her 
true interests, I take it for granted that they are suggested by the en- 
mity of her courtiers, and I act in conformity to what appears to me 
most conducive to her glory.” On some occasions he acted in accordance 
with this declaration, and on a very remarkable one showed that he was 
justified in the dependence which he had on his own judgment; but 
whether his acting on it was defensible, must be left to the martinets 
to determine. Inthe year 1771, during the campaign, when he held 
the rank of major-general, he found that the Grand Marshal of Lithu- 
ania was assembling the Poles at Halowitz, of which he directly appri- 
zed the commander-in-chief, Marshal Boutourlin, and demanded leave 
to attack them. Boutourlin, who was a cautious man, thought such a 
risk should not be attempted, as Suwarrow had but a few hundred men 
under him; and therefore decidedly forbade any attack. Atthe same 
time, an account reached Suwarrow that the meepent of Petersburgh 
had just beem beaten by the Poles, whose numbers amounted to five 
thousand men, and were increasing everyday. Fired by the intelli- 
gence, he at once determined on action, and advanced at the head of a 
thousand men to the attack. Every danger but excited him to addition- 
al exertion ; in four days he marched fifty leagues, surprised the Poles 
at dead of Might, and beat and dispersed them; he took the town of 
Halowitz, and twelve pieces ofcannon. His victory was complete, but 
he had disobeyed orders ; and according to all rules of military discip- 
line he deserved punishment. It was thus he announced his success to 
the commander of the army :— 
As a suldier I have disobeyed—I ought to be punished—I have sent youm 

sword; but as a Russian I have done my duty in destroying the Confederate forces, 
which we could not have resisted had they been left time to unite. 


Boutourlin was in the utmost astonishment, and quite ata loss what 


LITBRATUBA. 


THE FAIRY-RING. 
Trasnlated for the Albion from the German of Moritz Graf Strachwitz. 
BY W. R. GALT. 


The following ballad is founded on the superstition of the fairy-ring. This cu- 
rious phenomenon is seen in grassy situations, and is caused by a very minute spe- 
cies of fangne, which spreads itself out from a centre into a broad ring, colouri 
the grass of a a deep green, easily distinguishable from the vegetation arou 
it. The vulgar believed these strange circles were caused by fairies holding their 
nightly dances. If any one unluckily strayed, or was enticed within the magic cir- 
cumference while the tairies were cutting their capers, the poor wight was kissed 
by them, and in consequence (to mortal eyes at least), he died. He seems to have 
merely entered a sort of invisible existence, in which he had to perform a horrible 
penance. If, however, the ring could be annihilated, he could be brought to life; 
and if he could find it again, (rather a difficult matter,) he was placed in statu quo 
ante osculum ; if not, he got no rest until he did find it. The reciter appears to be 
vexed at some modern infidels who heed not the mystic sighing of the wood, nor 
care for stories of the olden time.—Verse 5 seems the song of the enticing fairy. 


I. 


To hear old stories told, I ween, 
Will not my listeners please— 
To you the woods look only green, 

The wind but shakes the trees ! 

















In the greenwood rides Sir Edelfried, 
His lips with pain compressed, 

Under his saddle groans his steed, 
Within him groans his breast. 





























His plume was torn by many & thorn, 
His spurs they dripped with gore, 
Still searching onwards was he borne, 

But found his ring no more. 













































Two days he sought it and a night, 
Then fell, no more to ride ; 

To long grass grew his locks so bright, 
His heart burst where he died. 
















Though in the grave, yet death doth bring 
No rest to his poor ghost, 

He seeks still for his fairy-ring, 
To find it, ah, now lost! 






















When in the wood I’ve chanced to be, 
I’ve met him many a day; 

So ghastly pele. so young is he, 
God rest him soon I pray. 


I know ye will all deaf be found, 
Yet will I persevere— 

The prattling world cares not for sound, 
The woods but pasture deer! 













To the greenwood rode Sir Edelfried, 
All full of fan and jest ; 

Under his saddle pranced his steed, 
Within him throbbed his breast. 


I’ve ended—If in wayward mood 
Ye may not like my lay, 

Go not into the shady wood 
When moonlight fairies play. 








Sir Edelfried, I ken thee well, 
And what doth make thee rove ; 
Thy heart of nineteen years doth swell 
And beat with laughing love. 


Ah, youthfullove! Thou fairy-ring, 
I search for thee with pain ; 

Long since destroyed, thou’lt never spring 
In circle green again ! 





















«The summer night is all so still, 

The moon doth shine so bright, 

Whose heart with love now fails to thrill 
Can be no worthy knight.” 

























TRAITS OF AN OLD SOLDIER.—SUWARROW. 


In speaking last year of those vast columns of Russian troops then 
advancing in various directions, The Times said,— 

The accounts we have received of the military appearance of these soldiers of 
the North are not creditable to them. Their losses merely on the line of march 
are said to have been considerable, from the imperfect state of the commissariat, 














The youth into the wood did spring, 
His noble steed he tied, 
Then rushed into the fairy-ring, 
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= eer ee ean cane. devoid of those congenial sympathies which make up the charm of do-Mfsieges, and was considered almost impregnable. The empress, pro- 
Quick to the wood the lady hied mestic life. The testimony of his biographer, M. de Guillaumanches-Myoked at its not having yielded, gave an absolute order that it should 
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Her vassals did the same ; . 
Then round and round the ring t hey ride 
And wrap the grass in flama. 


readed Catharine’s displeasure should she be disappointed a third 
time. In his embarrassment he consulted with Suwarrow, who under- 
took the conduct of the siege. Notwithstanding the great danger ofan 
enterprize which had failed twice, he felt confident of success; and 
aid, with earnest faith in the result,—‘* The empress wills it—we must 
w ° 
Pra her aforced march of four days he reached Ismail at the head of 
his troops. A few days were spent in the preparations necessary for 
n assault, When all was ready, orders were given: the column 
marched forward at midnight. At that moment a courier rode up at 
ull speed with despatches from Potemkin. Suwarrow was no sooner 

















kindness of heart than for any other endowment. Thisis the more worthy 
of observation, as he has been regarded by many as something not far 
removed from an ogre—an impression which the barbarous warfare 
carried on between the Turks and Cossacks, in which he took such a 
prominent part, seemed to justify ; coupled as it has been, too, with 


In silent haste they ploughed the ground, 
And then the salt they strewed, 

With earth and stones they made a mound, 
And fixed a holy rood. 




























She threw a stone the first—and now 
oe She felt her heart beat free— 
** Two hundred lights,” she cried, «I vow, 


Janissaries*who had fallen by his hand, for the purpose of laying them 
at the feet of his general. The spirit of the times, and of those with 














ally “pane i t looked to, as some palliation for thefapprised of his arrival than he uessed with his usual quickness the 
c Virgin, to burn to thee. tion dye a. Nd . hyn 2. pe gaged. That a ey had not har- 4 ae of the despatches, and he determined not to receive them till the 
— “* Pwo bandred candles lily-white dened his heart against all tender emotions is surprising. ate of the enterprize was decided. He ordered his horse to be brought 








und to the door of his tent ; he sprang on it and galloped off, without 
ming to observe the courier, After a desperate resistance the 
Turks st length gave way, and Ismail fell into the hands of the Rus- 


Pierre Alexis Wasiltowich, Count Suwarrow, was born in 1780, in 
Moscow, according to his biographer, of a Swedish i. He ptm 
his military career when but twelve years of age, having placed in 


Each year to thee I’ll pay— 
The witch-ring I’ve destroyéd quite 
And banished every fay '” _ 
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jous fictions of Ainsworth, or the ver'table memoirs of Fouché. 
And it is the same element of brutality which runs through them all ; 
tan ingredient of romance or a relieving trait of humanity, but one 
mt h-black conglomeration of guilt. aaa 
a it to be supposed that the Astor Place riots, with all their cireum- 
PP bee of brutality, from the inception to the close, left no mark or im- 
ress in the popular mind, or that the gross violation of law and usur- 
ations of acknowledged right, which led to them, were not the indica- 
tions of generally unsettled notions of right and common honesty? Are 
uch occurrences as those which now disgrace our streets and public 
: uares, of a kind which we had supposed belonged exclusively to the 
ridin of Vicksburgh and St. Louis, and which can be palliated by 
no excuses, and are simply exhibitions of bullyism and brute force, to 
be tolerated in a respectable community without any protest, or remon- 
rance, or punishment? Surely the time has not yet come with us for 
a general license in favour of summary justice on principles compared 
to which prize-fighting is honourable and laudable. 
To suppress these growing evils public opinion is utterly powerless. 
First of all, itean hardly be said that there is such a thing as a public 
opinion, determinate, settled, and operative. If it exists at all, it is in 
a nondescript, inchoate state, made up of local prejudices and sectional 
aims, with but occasional fitful and spasmodic efforts at philanthropy, 
put destitute always of the controlling force of judgment and wisdom. 
If you look for it in movements of benevolence, you find them numerous, 
extravagant, and remote in their sphere of usefulness, excellent for 
civilizing Patagonia, and enlightening the Japanese, but powerless in 
the Five Points, and along the wharves and quays ofthe city. If you 
look for it in the press, you find there hardly any reflection of individual 
opinion, much less of that which we suppose to be public opinion. The 
newspapers of the day are simply newspapers, teeming with news ; the 
magazines simply magazines, overflowing with the loose wares, not the 
choice stores of literature and science. The Press, as a body, helps 
along and encourages this turbulent, unsettled, irresponsible order ot 
things. It is clamorous, impetuous, and powerful ; but its clamour, im- 
etuosity, and strength are like those of the builders of Babel, utterly 
discordant, dispersed, and worthless. If you look for public opinion 
anywhere you are met with this first difficulty, that it has absolutely no 
existence. There is nothing of the kind in the constitution of our system. 
Perhaps it is forming amongst all these outward disturbances, under- 
neath them all,in silence and strength, biding its time and the minds 
that can make it effectual. 

What we want is public prevention, not as a matter of opinion or 
moral motive, but simply until that can be had for safety’s sake. With- 
out waiting for a ‘* sentiment” or a‘ feeling” in the community, any 
onecan comprehend thatcorps of dull policemen with stars on their left 
breasts, stationed in the vicinity of awnings and lamp-posts, and exces- 
sively vigilant and formidable against the predatory incursions of small 
boys and chimney sweeps, but never within call at nights, or on hand 
where burglaries are thickest, are not an efficient, capable police; that 
grand juries who do not use their prerogatives, and when the public 
decency has been publicly outraged, indict the offenders at their own 
instance, are not vigilant guardians against crime ; that newspapers 
filled with the grossest violations of decency and truth, are not worthy 
of the countenance of respectable people ; that individuals who first 
outrage the proprieties of life and then disgrace the community by 
street brawls, and then look for admiration on the one side and sympa- 
thy on the other, are not entitled, whatever their positions or means 0 
influence, to anything but discountenance and censure. 

In the meantime there is everya day louder call upon that portion o 
the press which aims to elevate the standard of public character and 
national reputation, to protest against these advances of a reckless, law- 
less spirit, destructiontive alike to all true progress and all permanent 
success. The progress of brutality must be checked, must at least be 
encounted and resisted by all manful and preseving efforts, and all de- 
termined and impartial opposition to the false and fictitious sentiments 
ani opinions which add fire to its malignant flames.—Literary World. 
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THE IVORY MINE : 


A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 
IV.—THE FROZEN SEA. 

Ivan soon found himself received into the best society of the place. 
All were glad to welcome the adventurous trader from Yakoutsk ; and 
when he intimated that his boxes of treasure, his brandy and tea, and 
rum and tobacco, were to be laid out in the hire of dogs and sledges, he 
found ample applicants, though, from the very first, all refused to ac- 
company his party as guardians of the dogs. Sakalar, however, who 
had expected this, was nothing daunted, but, bidding Ivan amuse him- 
self as best he could, undertook all the preparations. But Ivan found 
as much pleasure in teaching what little he knew to Kolina as in fre- 
quenting the fashionable circles of Kolimsk. Still, he could not reject 
the numerous polite invitations to evening parties and dances which 
poured upon him. I have said evening parties, for though there was 
no day, yet still the division of the hours was regularly kept, and par- 
ties began at five p. m., toend atten There was singing and dancing, 
ani gossip and tea, of which each individual would consume ten or 
twelve large cups; in fact, despite the primitive state of the inhabi- 
tants, and the vicinity to the Polar Sea, these assemblies very much 
resembled in style those of Paris and London. The costumes, the sa- 
loons, and the hours, were different, while the manners were less refin- 
el, but the facts were the same. 

When the carnival came round, Ivan, who was a little vexed at the 
exciusion of Kolina from the fashionable Russian-society, took care to 
let her have the usual amusement of sliding down a mountain of ice, 
Which she did to her great satisfaction. But he took care also at all 
times to devote to her his days, while Sakalar wandered about from 
yourte to yourte in search of hints and information for the next win- 
ter’s journey. He also hired the requisite nartas, or sledges, and the 
thirty-nine dogs which were to draw them, thirteen to each. Then he 
bargained for a large stock of frozen and dry fish for the dogs, and 
other provisions for themselves. But what mostly puzzled the people 
were his assiduous efforts to get a man to go with them who would har- 
hess twenty dogs to an extra sledge. To the astonishment of every- 
body, three young men at last volunteered, and three extra sledges 
Were then procured. 

The summer soon came round, and then Ivan and his friends started 
out at once with the hunters, and did their utmost to be useful. As 
the nitives of Kolimsk went during the chase a long distance towards 
Vape Sviatoi, the spot where the adventurers were to quit the land and 
Venture on the Frozen Sea, they took care, at the furthest extremity of 
their hunting trip, to leave a deposit of provisions. They erevted a 
small platform, which they covered with drift wood, and on this they 
Placed the dried fish. Above were laid heavy stones, and every pre- 
enon used to ward off the isatis and the glutton. Ivan during the 
‘ummer added much to his stock of hunting knowledge. 

At length the winter came round once more, and the hour arrived so 
oe 1. The sledges were ready—six in number, and loaded as 

eg as they could bear. But for so many dogs, and for so many 
rs pn was quite certain they must economise most strictly ; while it 
that wally certain, if no bears fell in their way on the journey, 

~ ey must starve, if they did not perish otherwise on the terrible 
. en Sea. Each narta, loaded with eight hundredweight of provis- 
108 and its dri * Se teake ot 1 1a lead They 
took no wood river, was drawn by six pair of ¢ ogs and a leauer. [hey 
article sr dhiheeheae implicitly to Providence for this most essentiul 
Cape Sviat 1ey purposed following the shores of the Frozen Sea to 
al, plenty - because on the edge of the sea they hoped to find, as usu- 
ion tine Fe apie floated to the shore during the brief period when the 
less load y en and the vast ocean in part free. One of the sledges was 
: ed than the rest with provisions, because it bore a tent, an 


lron late a c A * ° 
the _ fire on the ice, a lamp, and the few cooking utensils of 


ean one morning in the month of November—the long night still} 
§—the six sledges took their departure. The adventurers had 


pretiy ay exercised themselves with the dogs for some hours, and were 
Ivan the ! cient. Sakalar drove the first team, Kolina the second, and 
Way hanes ar The Kolimsk men came afterwards. They took their 
first day's. € snow towards the mouth of the Tchouktcha river. The 
ter whi, pages brought them to the extreme limits of vegetation, af- 
Which the ey entered on a vast and interminable plain of snow, along 
& storm hartas moved rapidly. _ But the second day, in the afternoon, 
came on. The snow fell in clowds, the wind blew with a bit- 
bs as searching to the form of man as the hot blast of the 
is rhe the dogs appeared inclined to halt But Sakalar kept on 
ut of be sce, a hillock in the distance, where the guides spoke of 
of Kolin uge. But before a dozen yards could be crossed, the sledge 
Yen Was overturned, and a halt became necessary. J 
Was the first to raise his fair companion from the ground; and 
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then with much difficulty—-their hands, despite all the clothes, being 
half-frozen—they again put the nartas in condition to proceed. Sakalar 
had not stopped, but was seen in the distance unharnessing his sledge, 
and then poking about in a huge heap of snow. He was searching for 
the hut, which had been completely buried in the drift. In a few min- 
utes the whole six were at work, despite the blast, while the dogs were 
scratching holes for themselves in the soft snow, within which they soon 
lay snug, their noses only out of the hole, while over this the sagacious 
brutes put the tip of their long bushy tails. 

At the erd of an hour well employed, the hut was freed inside from 
snow, and a fire of stunted bushes with a few logs lit in the middle. 
Here the whole party cowered, almost choked with the thick smoke, 
which, however, was less painful than the blast from the icy sea. The 
smoke escaped with difficulty, because the roof was still covered with 
firm snow, and the door was merely a hole to crawl through. At last, 
however, they got the fire to the state of red embers, and succeeded in 
obtaining a plentiful supply of teaand food; after which their limbs 
being less stiff, they fed the dogs. ' 

While they were attending to the dogs, the storm abated, and was 
followed immediately by a magnificent aurora borealis. It rose in the 
north, a sort of semi-arch of light ; and then across the heavens, in al- 
most every direction, darted columns of a luminous character. The 
light was as bright as that of the moon in its full. There were jets of, 
lurid red light in some places, which disappeared and came again; 
while there being a dead calm after the storm, the adventurers heard 
a kind of rustling sound in the distance, faint and almost imperceptible, 
and yet believed to be the rush of the air in the sphere of the phenome- 
non. A few minutes more, and all had disappeared. 

After a hearty meal, the wanderers launched into the usual topics of 
conversation in those regions. Sakalar was nota boaster, but the young 
men from Nijnei-Kolimsk were possessed of the usual characteristics 
of hunters and fishermen. They told with considerable vigour and 
effect long stories of their adventures, most exaggerated—and when 
not impossible, most improbable—of bears killed in hand to hand com- 
bat, of hundreds of deer slain in the crossing of a river, and of multi- 
tudinous heaps of fish drawn in one cast of a seine: and then, wrapped 
in their thick clothes, and every one’s feet to the fire, the whole party 
soon slept. Ivan and Kolina, however, held whispered converse to- 
gether for a little while: but fatigue soon overcame even them. 

The next day they advanced still farther towards the pole, and on the 
evening of the third camped within a few yards of the great Frozen 
Sea. There it lay before them, scarcely distinguishable from the land. 
As they looked upon it from a lofty eminence, it was hard to believe 
that that was a sea beforethem. There was snow on the sea and snow 
on the land; there were mountains on both, and huge drifts, and here 
and there vast polinas—a space of soft, watery ice, which resembled 
the lakes of Siberia. All was bitter, cold, sterile, bleak, and chilling 
to the eye, which vainly sought a relief. The prospect of a journey 
over this desolate plain, intersected in every direction by ridges of 
mountain icebergs, full of crevices, with soft salt ice here and there, 
was dolorous indeed; and yet the heart of Ivan quaked not. He had 
now what he sought in view; he knew there was land beyond, and 
riches, and fame. 

A rude tent, with snow piled round the edge to keep it firm, was 
erected. It needed to be strongly pitched, for inthese regions the blast 
is more quick and sudden than in any place perhaps in the known world, 
pouring down along the fields of ice with terrible force direct from the 
unknown caverns of the northern pole. Within the tent, which was of 
double reindeer skin, a fire was lit; while behind a huge rock, and un- 
der cover of the sledges, lay the dogs. As usual, after a hearty meal, 
and hot tea—drunk perfectly scalding—the party retired to rest. 
About midnight all were awoke by a sense of oppression and stifling 
heat. Sakalar rose, and by the light of the remaining embers scramb- 
led to the door. It was choked up by snow. The hunter immediately 
began to shovel it from the narrow hole through which they entered or 
left the hut, and then groped his way out. The snow was falling so 
thick and fast, that the travelling yourte was completely buried; and 
the wind being directly opposite to the door, the snow had drifted 
round and concealed the aperture. 

The dogs now began to howl fearfully. This was too serious a warn- 
ing to be disdained. They smelt the savage bear of the icy seas, which 
in turn had been attracted to them by its sense of smelling. Scarcely 
had the sagacious animals given tongue, when Sakalar, through the 
thick-falling snow, and amid the gloom, saw a dull heavy mass rolling 
directly towards the tent. He levelled his gun, and fired, after which 
he seized a heavy steel wood axe, and stood ready. The animal had at 
first halted, but next minute he came on growling furiously. Ivan ant 
Kolina now both fired, when the animal turned and ran. But the dogs 
were now round him, and Sakalar behind them. One tremendous blow 
of his axe finished the huge beast, and there he lay inthe snow. The 
dogs then abandoned him, refusing to eat fresh bear’s meat, though, 
when frozen, they gladly enough accept it. 

The party again sought rest, after lighting an oil lamp with a thick 
wick, which, in default of the fire, diffused a tolerable amount of warmth 
in asmall place occupied by six people. But they did not sleep; for 
though one of the bears was killed, the second of the almost invariable 
couple was probably near, and the ideaof such vicinity was anything 
butagreeable. These huge quadrupeds have been often known to en- 
ter a hut and stifle all its inhabitants. The night was therefore far 
from refreshing, and at earlier hour than usual all were on foot. Every 
morning the same routine was followed :—Hot tea, without sugar or 
milk, was swallowed to warm the bedy; thena meal, which took the 
place of dinner, was cooked, and devoured; then the dogs were fed ; 
and then the sledges, which had been inclined on one side, were placed 
horizontally. This was always done, to water their keel—to use a nau- 
tical phrase ; for this water freezing they glided along all the faster. 
A portion of the now hard-frozen bear was given to the dogs, and the 
rest placed on the sledges, after the skin had been secured towards 
making @ new covering at night. 

This day’s journey was half on the land, halfon the sea, according as 
the path served. 1t was generally very rough, and the sledges made 
but slow way. The dogs, too, had coverings put on their feet, and on 
every other delicate place, which made them less agile. In ordinary 
cases, on a smooth surface, it is not very difficult to guide a team of 
dogs, when the leader is a first-rate animal. But this is an essential 
point, otherwise it is impossible to get along. Every time the dogs hit 
on the track of a bear, or fox, or other animal, their hunting instincts 
are developed: away they dart like mad, leaving the line of march, 
and, in spite of all the efforts of the driver, begin the chase. But if 
the front dog be well trained, he dashes on one side in a totally vy ts 
site direction, smelling and barking as if he had a new track. If his 
artifice succeeds, the whole team dart away after him, and speedily 
losing the scent, proceed on their journey. : 

Sakalar, who still kept ahead of the party, when making a wide cir- 
cuit out at sea about mid-day, at the foot of a steep hill of rather rough 
ice, found his dogs suddenly increasing their speed, but in the right di- 
rection. To this he had no objection, though it was very doubtful what 
was beyond. However, the dogs darted ahead with terrific rapidity, 
until they reached the summit of the hill. The ice was here very 
rough and salt, which impeded the advance of the sledge: but off are 
the dogs, down a very steep descent, furiously tugging at the sledge 
halter, till away they fly like lightning. The harness had broken off, 
and Sakalar remained alone on the crest of the hill. He leaped off the 
nartas, and stood looking at it with the air of a man stunned. The 
journey seemed checked violently. Next instant, his gun in hand, he 
followed the dogs right down the hill, dashing away too like a madman, 
in his long hunting-skates. But the dogs were out of sight, and Saka- 
lar soon found himself opposed by a huge wall of ice. He looked back; 
he was wholly out of view of his companions. To reconnoitre, he as- 
cended the wall as best he could, and then looked down into a sort of 
circular hollow of some extent, where the ice was smooth and even 
watery. 

He was about to turn away, when his sharp eye detected something 
moving; and all his love of the chase was at once aroused. He recog- 
nised the snow-cave of a huge bear. It was a kind of cavern, caused 
by the falling together of two pieces of ice, with double issue. Both 
apertures the bear had succeeded in stopping up, after breaking a hole 
in the thin ice of the sheltered po/ina, or sheet of soft ice. Here the 
ennning animal lay in wait. How long he had been lying it was im- 
possible to say; but almost as Sakalar crouched down to watch, a seal 
came to the surface, and lay against the den of its enemy to breathe. 
A heavy paw was passed through the hole, and the sea-cow was killed 
in an instant. A naturalist would have admired the wit of the pen- 
derous bear, and passed on; but the Siberian hunter knows no such 
thought, and as the animal issued forth to seize his prey, 2 heavy ball, 
launched with unerring aim, laid him low. 

Sakalar now turned away in search of his companions, whose aid was 
required to secure a most useful addition to their store of food; and as 
he did so, he heard a distant and plaintive howl. He hastened in the 
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direction, and in a quarter cf an hour came to the mouth of a narrow 
gut between two icebergs. The stick of the harness had caught in the 
fissure, and checked the dogs, who were barking with rage. Sakalar 
caught the bridle, which had been jerked out of his hand, and turned 
the dogs round. The animals followed his guidance; and he succeeded 
after some difficulty, in bringing them to where lay his game He 
then fastened the bear and seal, both dead and frozen even in this short 
time, and joined his companions. 

For several days the same kind of difficulties had to be overcome 
and then they reached the sayba, where the provisions had been placed 
in the summer. It was a large rude box, erected on piles, and the 
whole stock was found safe. As there was plenty of wood in this place 
they halted to rest the dogs and repack the sledges. The tent was 
pitched, and they all thought of repose. They were now about wholly 
to quit the land, and to venture in a north-westerly direction on the 
Frozen Sea. 

V.—ON THE ICE. 

Despite the fire made on the iron plate in the middle of the tent, our 
adventurers found the cold at this point of their journey most poignant. 
It was about Christmas; but the exact time of year had little to do 
with the matter. The wind was northerly, and keen; and they often 
at night had to rise and promote circulation by a good run on the snow. 
But early on the third day all was ready fora start. The sun was seen 
that morning on the edge of the horizon for a short while, and promised 
soon to givethem days. Before them were a line of icebergs, seeming- 
ly an impenetrable wall; but it was necessary to brave them. The 
dogs, refreshed by two days of rest, started vigorously, and a plain hill 
of ice being selected, they succeeded in reaching its summit. ‘Then be- 
fore them lay a vast and seemingly interminable plain. Along this the 
sledges ran with greatspeed; and that day they advanced nearly thirty 
miles from the land, and camped on the sea in a valley of ice. 

It was a singular spot. Vast sugar-loaf hills of ice, as old perhaps 
as the world, threw their lofty cones to the skies on all sides, while they 
rested doubtless on the bottomof the ocean. Every fantastic form was 
there: there seemed in the distance cities and palaces as white as 
chaik; pillars and reversed cones, pyramidsand mounds of every shape, 
valleys and lakes; and under the influence of the optical delusions of 
the locality, green fields and meadows, and tossing seas. Here the 
whole Pr rested soundly, and pushed on hard the next day in search 
of land. 

Several tracks of foxes and bears were now seen, but no animals 
were discovered. The route, however, was changed. Every now and 
then newly-formed fields of ice were met, which a little while back had 
been floating. Lumps stuck up in every direction, and made the path 
difficult. Then they reached a vast polinas, where the humid state of 
the surface told that it was thin, and of recent formation. A stick 
thrust into it went through. But the adventurers took the only course 
left them. The dogs were placed abreast, and then, at a signal, were 
launched upon the dangerous surface. They flew rather than ran. It 
was necessary, for as they went, the ice cracked in every direction, but 
always under the weight of the nartas, which were off before they could 
be caught by the bubbling waters. As soon as the solid ice was again 
reached, the party halted, deep gratitude to Heaven in their hearts, 
and camped for the night. 

But the weather had changed. What is called here the warm wind 
had blown all day, and at night a hurricane came on. As the adven- 
turers sat smoking after supper, the ice beneath their feet trembled, 
shook, and then fearful reports bursting on their ears, told them that 
the sea was cracking in every direction. ‘hey had camped on an ele- 
vated iceberg of vast dimensions, and were for the moment safe. But 
around them they heard the rush of waters. The vast Frozen Sea was 
in one of its moments offury. In the deeper seas to the north it never 
freezes firmly—in fact there is always an open sea, with floating bergs. 
When a hurricane blows, these clear spaces become terribly agitated. 
Their tossing waves and mountains of ice act on the solid plains, and 
break them up at times. This was evidently the case now. About 
midnight our travellers, whose anguislv of mind was terrible, felt the 
great iceberg afloat. Its oscillations were fearful. Sakalar alone pre- 
served his coolness. The men of Nijnei Kolimsk raved and tore their 
hair, crying that they had been brought wilfully to destruction ; Kolina 
kneeled, crossed herself, and prayed; while [van deeply reproached 
himself as the cause of so many human beings encountering such awful 
peril. The rockings of their icy raft were terrible. It was impelled 
hither and thither by even huger masses. Now it remained on its first 
level, then its surface presented an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, 
andit seemed about to turn bottom up. All recommended themselves 
to God, and awaited their fate. Suddenly they were rocked more 
violently than ever, and were all thrown down by theshock. Then all 
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"The hurricane lulled, the wind shifted, snow began to fall, and the 
prodigious plain of loose ice again lay quiescent. The bitter frost soon 
cemented its parts once more, and the danger was over. The men of 
Nijnei-Kolimsk now insisted on an instant return; but Sakalar was 
firm, ani, though their halt had given them little rest, started as the 
sun was seen above the horison. The road was fearfuily bad. All 
was rough, disjointed, and almost impassable. But the sledges had 
good whalebone keels, and were made with great care to resist such 
difficulties. The dogs were kept moving all day, but when night came 
they had made little progress. But they rested in peace. Nature was 
calm, and morning found them still asleep. But Sakalar was indefati- 
gable, and as soon as he had boiled a potful of snow, made tea, and 
awoke his people. 

They were now about to enter a labyrinth of toroses or icebergs. 
[here was no plain ground within sight; but no impediment could be 
attended to. Bears made these their habitual resorts, while the wolf 
skulked every night round the camp, waiting their scanty leavings. 
Every eye was stretched in search of game. But the road itself re- 
quired intense care, to prevent the sledges overturning. Towards the 
afternoon they entered a narrow valley of ice full of drifted snow, into 
which the dogs sank, and could scarcely move. At this instant two 
enormous white bears presented themselves. The dogs sprang for- 
ward ; but the ground was tooheavy forthem. The hunters, however, 
were ready. The bears marched boldly on, as if savage from long fast- 
ing. No time was to be lost. Sakalar and Ivan singled out each his 
animal. Their heavy ounce ball struck both. The opponent of Sakalar 
turned and fied, but that of [vanadvanced furiously towards him. Ivan 
stood his ground, axe in hand, and struck the animala terrible blow on 
the muzzle. But as he did so, he stumbled, and the bear was upon 
him. Kolina shrieked; Sakalar was away after his prize; but the 
Kolimsk men rushed in. Two fired: the third struck the animal with 
a spear. The bear abandoned Ivan, and faced his new antagonists. 
The contest was now unequal, and before half an hour was over, the 
stock of provisions was again augmented, as well as the means of 
warmth. They had very little wood, and what they had was used spar- 
ingly. Once or twice a tree, fixed in the ice, gave them additional 
fuel; but they were obliged chiefly to count om oil. A small fire was 
made at night to cook by; but it was allowed to go out, the tent was 
carefully closed, and the caloric of six people, with a huge lamp with 
three wicks, served for the rest of the night. 

About the sixth day they struck land. It wasa small island , in a 
bay of which they found plenty of drift wood. Sakalar was delighted. 
Ife was on the right track. A joyous halt took place, a splendid fire 
was made, and the whole party induged themselves in a giass of ram— 
a liquor very rarely touched, from its known tendency to increase 
rather than diminish cold. A hole was next broken in the ice, and 
an attempt made to catch some seals. Only one, however, rewarded 
their efforts; but this, with a supply of wood, filled the empty space 
made in the sledges by the daily consumption of the dogs. But the 
island was soon found to be infested with bears: no fewer than five, 
with eleven foxes, were killed, and then huge fires had to be kept up at 
night to drive their survivors away. = 

Their provender thus notably increased, tle party started in high 
spirits; but though they were advancing towards the pole, they were 
also advancing towards the Deep Sea, ani the ice presented innumera- 
ble dangers. Deep fissures, lakes, chasms, mountains, all lay in their 
way; and no game presented itself to their anxious search. Day after 
day they pushed on—here makinglong circuits, there driven back, and 
losing sometimes in one day all they had made in the previous twelve 
hours. Some fissures were crossed on bridges of ice, which took hours 
to make, while every hour the cold seemed moreintense. The sun was 
now visible for hours, and, as usual in these parts, the cold was more 
severe since his arrival. : ‘ 

At last, after more than twenty days of terrible fatigue, there was 
seen looming in the distance what was no doubt the promised land. 
The sledees were hurried foward—for they were drawing towards the 
end of their provisions—and the whole party was at length collected on 
the summit of a lofty mountain ofice. Before them were the hills of 
New Siberia; to their right a prodigious open sca; and at their feet, 
as far as the eye could reach, a narrow channel of rapid water, through 
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the few words which met his ear were spoken with a slight foreign ac. 





















































i no time to ce-[ghad passed at the Foreign-office, and his astonishment when he discov- 

which hage lott mnase. e rushed so furiously, as to have a his superior’s manner in the carriage that he had had the mis- 
The adventurers stood aghast. But Sakalar led the way to the very fgfortune to displease him. ee arr 

brink of the channel, and moved quietly along its course until he found ss Ah, Monsieur de Salis, I see that you little know what diplomacy 
what he was in search of. This was a sheet or floe of ice, large enough@is,” said Madame de St. Evremont. “If you wish to follow it as a pro- 
to bear the whole party, and yet almost detached from the general field. fession, you must learn to conceal your thoughts, and to convince your 
The sledges were put upon it, and then, by breaking with their axes hearers that you think quite differently from what you really do; you 
the narrow tongue which held it, it moe | away into the tempestuous must acquire the art of saying what you know to be false with an air 


cent, which, though scarcely perceptible, added a some i 
sibly sweet to the rset By etn She appeared to be s one 
fond of dancing, and when she had ascertained to her complete satisfac. 
tion that her partner's valse d deux temps was irreproachable—for 
Madame de Salis had enlisted all the traditionary reminiscences of her 
own youth to make up the sum of Anatole’s accomplishments, and hig 
innate grace had done the rest—she gave herself up to the fascination 
sea. It almost turned round asit started, The sledges and dogs were of sincerity and candour ; and you must enable yourself by keen obser- of the erpsichorean art, and the inspiration which it derived from the 
laced in the middle, while the five men stood at the very edge to guide vation to judge, with precision, the impression which your words pro-Minimitable Strauss. She danced most beautifully, and did not concea) 
it as far as possible with their hunting spears. duce on others. Had you been an adept in these practices, you wonldf™ how much she enjoyed it ; indeed, all her movements were so full of 
In a few minutes it was impelled along by the rapid current, but re-gjat once have perceived that Lord Pedlingston was drawing you out,@entrainement, that it was evident to Anatole that, although she spoke 
ecived every now and then a check when it came in contract with hea- Mjand that Monsieur de St. Evremont wished to prevent his doing so. fj English perfectly, she was either a foreigner or had been brought up 
abroad, for the native stiffness, and ex’. gerated notions of propriety 


i dd _ The Kolimsk men stood transfixed with terror asf™ But you seem to have too much ood faith, and too little guile, to un- ; he rat 
‘oer oon Ginmben bere oe ‘towards that vast deep sea which eter- derstand the deceit of others ; aa I foresee that you will have many affwhich prevail in England, preclude the pussibility of abandon in the 


naliy tosses and rages round the Arctic Pole; but Sakalar, in a per-—bitter lesson to learn before you can become @ successful diplomatist.”#manuers of even the fairest of our countrywomen, unless they haye 


emptory tone, bade them use their spears. They pushed away heartily ; Anatole made no answer, and Madame de St. Evremont continued,™rubbed off that species of rust by a long residence on the Continent 
° : was after a short pause : But he was in no humour to prosecute his studies of character on thig 


i , though not always keeping its e uilibrium, : t 
Oe a eean ont & Pat . «J hope I have not distressed you by what I have said ; you have be-Mmoccasion, or to court the disclosure of any further particulars with re- 


d down the stream. At last it began to move 
edged way both across an 5 come que thoughtful, and you seem to be painfully desponding ; I amf§gard to his pretty posters and after afew of the common-place re- 


y kalar found himself under the shelter of a huge ice- sinful ; 
more slowly, and Sakalar In a fewmsorry to be obliged to destroy your honest illusions, but from me at(§ marks which are eard in every ball-room, and to which she replied 


i led up stream by a backwater current. 
pers. —— bg acedy de <a 4 senshad. least you shall never hear anything but the plain truth. God grant#jwith natural ease and unaffected simplicity, he led her to her seat 
The route was rude and rugged as they approached the land ; but allfMthat it may be of advantage to you a j : when the music had ceased. 
saw before them the end of their labours for the winter, andevery onefm ‘‘ Pray, do not mistake me, madame,” said Anatole, with eagerness ; Monsieur de St. Evremont, having left the whist-room, was talking 
proceeded vigorously. The dogs seemed to smell the land, or at all events—m* I feel most grateful to you for talking to me thus, but I was consid-#jto a lady, who was seated near where Anatole had stood during the 
some tracks of game, for they hurried on with spirit. About an hourgJerin whether I am really fitted for this profession, and whether Lmpauses in the waltz. He whispered to his secretary that she had asked 
d turn my attention to something else. him who he was, and that, as she was the wife of one of the leading 


before the usual time of camping they were under a vast ae oe should not at once give it up an J Ly ; one 
turning which, they found themselves in a deep and sheltered valley,@I fear, now that I have seen what it is, that my education has not been political characters of the day, he would introduce him, in the hope of 


with a river at the bottom, frozen between its lofty banks, and coveredfmexactly the best suited to the diplomatic career.” , er saying something which it might be important that they should 
by deep snow. And he then gave her a simple account of the life he had led with his{¥know. Anatole was presented, and he bowed, mentally resolving that 
«« The ivory mine !” said Sakalar in a low tone to Ivan, who thanked beloved mother, which deeply interested Madame de St. Evremont; forffno power on earth should ever make him play the part which his chief 
him by an expressive look. there was to her a novelty in his manner and tone of thought, which{M# had hinted that he expected of him; he was on the point of saying so to 
was rare in the sphere where she now moved. we Monsieur de St. rte oa but - ——- a R 1 emp be time 
Anatole possessed the noble gift of natural eloquence ; he felt strong- enough to take a decisive step on t is subject when his ideas should be 
ANATOLE DE SALIS. ly, and decoribed his feelings Fith grace and precision. His fine pom more natured. He commenced conversing with the lady, whom he 
CHAPTER IX. tenance and expressive eyes bore irresistible conviction along with{™would have wished to address, as he inwardly ejaculated, thus : 
Madame de St. Evremont had an evening party that night, and Ana- them. It was impossible to doubt him, for truth pervaded his every ‘* Say what you like, I am no spy, and shall not be a tale-bearer for 
tole was, of course, invited. He saw her for the first time, and a some-fMlook and his most casual remark. Now, this is what is not often seenfMany one.” é, 
thing told him that a new and powerful influence over his destiny wasgin the higher ranks of society in any country,—still less among the She was Mrs. Shrewsbury, the wife of one of the most remarkable 
about to commence. corps diplomatique, with whom Amalia had lived so much of late. Shefspeakers in the House of Commons. She was clever, und took a great 
Strange presentiment! How is it that, when we approach some peo- felt thet it operated on her as a charm, and she inwardly vowed to be-Jfinterest in all political questions ; she talked much, and well; and it 
ple for the first time, a thrilling sensation in every nerve and every friend him in all innocence and sincerity. was even said that, somehow or other, her husband had become more 
vein careers through the whole system, as if to warn us to avoid them ? « Your mother,” she said, with much feeling, ‘is, indeed, happy ingJeloquent since his marriage than he had been before it. But there 
It may be magnetism; it may be an invisible guardian spirit, who bids the possession of such an attachment, and muy she ever preserve it un-Jjcould not be more than the customary degree of preparation in his 
us flee from danger; and it may be that our daily prayer, “* Lead us not — ” speeches, for he was most successful in sharp and witty repartee, 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” has been heard. hey both remained silent for some time, and they both seemed to—fwhich must be all extempore; unless, indeed, it were the practice 
Anatole was neither bashful nor awkward in society, for those truly have fixed their eyes on the same object—asmall white satin shoe,f amongst political antagonists in parliament mutually to give notice to 
English weaknesses are rarely to be met with inforeigners We havegjwhich peeped from under her dress. She looked up at length, and,@each other of all the arguments they meant to employ in their intended 
seen that he was not diffident of his own powers of inspiring a favour- slightly blushing when she followed the direction of his riveted gaze,™mattacks, in order that they might study their reply beforehand, and 


able opinion of himself; he was thoroughly persuaded of his being ajjjshe said, with the most charming abandon— ponere ey which serge —_ This ane Save the effect, 
owever, of deterring some of them from entering the lists at all, if 





man of talent, and his mother had often said that he was remarkably «« Let us be friends !”’ 
good-looking ; he therefore reasoned with a species of logic most comfort- «Qui, merci, mille fois merci!” exclaimed Anatole. “Je ne suisgjthey knew how hard they were to be hit, as it had with the Albanians 
ing and satisfactory to himself, that a handsome and clever young man plus seul!” and the Turkish garrison of Naupactus, on the Gulf of Corinth, in the 
must always please, were it only from the extreme rarity of the com- He rose abruptly ; and passed rapidly into the next room, to concealf™ Greek revolution. 

It is said that Lord Byron, being anxious to rise to military renown 


bination. Yet he had not a word to say for himself when he was in- his emotion, which he could no longer master. 
troduced to Madame de St. Evremont by her husband, and, after hav- Later in the evening he was lounging about the rooms, knowing no by achieving some glorious exploit, but feeling uncertain of the valour 
ing made his best bow, he felt his tongue cleave to the roof of his(one, and caring for none. At one time he was superciliously stared at@Jof his Albanian brigade, intimated to the Ottoman commandant that he 
mouth, and a painful swelling rise in his throat, as he fixed his eyes onJMby some fashionable lordling, who unsparingly criticised his dress to wished to storm the place, and that he would pay down so many thou- 
her speaking countenance without having the power either of averting Jj the smiling establishment-hunter with whom he danced ; at another hefmsand piastres on condition that he would allow himself to be beaten after 
them or of uttering a single word. was scrutinised by the cold and shameless eye of a belle of some five orfjsome show of resistance. The proposal was secretly made known by his 
She wasa German. Her age could not exceed eight and twenty ;[§six seasons, who abstractedly remarked that he was very good-looking, lordship to his troops ; but they declined mastering the dangers of the 
and her tall and flexible figure, which had not degenerated either in- and carelessly wondered who he could be, as her partner led her fur- enterprise, although their success would be ensured, and the Turks re- 
to embonpoint or maigreur, still retained the elasticity and light grace-Jjther on; but Anatole felt quite independent of all that, as he said tof plied that they would sell the fortress without fighting for it. The ne- 
fulness of extreme youth. She had a profusion of fair hair, simply himself, exultingly. gotiation, therefore, failed from the singular coincidence of two Bob 
braided over a high and broad forehead, indicating thought, but not yet «1 have a friend,—and such a friend.” Acres having met to fight the duel, and the courage having oozed out 
stamped with its effects, for its pure and dazzling whiteness was un- It is not to be marvelled at ifthe poor youth was elated; he hadpeverggat all their fingers’ ends. Preconcerted victories might share the 
marked by asingle line. Her eyes were of a soft grey, large and melt- yet known what it was to have a friend. The untrollable yearnings offmsame fate in the houses of parliament. 
ing ; they were fringed with lotg lashes of a darker tint than her hair,@his kindly nature had now found vent, and the deep well-spring of Mr. Augustus Shrewsbury was one of the great luminaries of the 
which possessed that richness of colour arising from amixture of vary-Jjwarm affection was poured out in an irresistible torrent. He felt that day. He was still young, although he had sat in the House of Com- 
ing shades, whilst its heavy tresses, simply plaited on the top of a small (he would at that moment have given his life for Amalia with rapture, mons for many years ; and he had faithfully fulfilled the promise, or 
and beautifully shaped head, gave classic and statue-like air to allf@had such a sacrifice been required of him, or could it be of advantage to perhaps it might be better called the threat, which he had uttered at 
her attitudes. Her features were fine and purely chiselled, although her. He began to doubt, however, whether friendship could inspirefthe failure of his maiden speech. When he then sat down, unable to 
her mouth was rather too wide for perfect symmetry, and the complex-Jjsuch feelings. He had never yet loved, and he did not think this was{|continue, he responded to the groans of his hearers by telling them 
ion as well as the habitual expression of her sweet countenance was love ; but he had never known friendship either, and he questioned thefthat they would listen to him some day,—and they have listened to 
that of the Niobe. Its form was oval, and its colour was like the mar-Jjpower of such a sentiment to produce the intensity of devotedness which him. He had been strong in the opposition, and, whether he might 
ble of Paros or Carrara. now possessed him. He reflected that Amalia was the wife of another,/continue to be strong or not, he was not likely ever to cease being in 
Amalia de St. Evremont was the daughter of a learned professor offjand that even pure friendship between them might not be desired byjmthe opposition. In fact, a vigorous attack on the ministry, supported 
m etaphysics at one of the great universities of Germany. From himjjthat other; he thought of his mother, and asked of his own heart a with cutting sarcasm and ‘ persiflage,” was his forte, and he was more 
she had imbibed a tone of mind perfectly in harmony with his habits[fconscience what she would have said if she could have read what was[mlikely to rest his laurels on the fame which he had thus gained, than 
and studies, for her mother having died when she was very young, and—mpassing within him. For a time there was a violent struggle ; and hefto add to them any administrative honours ; for, like Othello, his oc- 
leaving her an only child, she had been his constant companion untilMeomplained bitterly. cupation would then be o’er, and the witty Shrewsbury, who assailed, 
she married. Being highly gifted with the real depth of feeling which «« And must I give up,” thought he, “the first feeling of sympathy#jwould degenerate into the feeble minister, who defended. Whether bit 
was affected by her husband, and which her woman’s tact and penetra-[jwhich has been awakened in me? Must I reject the only offer of regard politics were based on undeviating principles or not, was still a pro- 
tion had soon detected as spurious, she felt that her warmest affections[| which has ever been made to me? Must I cast from me the first flower Rien to be solved, as he had never been in a position to reduce theory 
could not behis. She could never love him as she was capable of lov-[jthat has bloomed on my path ?” to practice ; some said that personal enmities had ruled and guided his 
ing, but she had never loved another. She may have perceived that «Shun her !” whispered the voice of his mother. career, and others, that personal interests were the compass by which 
her image had been fondly and deeply impressed on more than one “ But I do not love her,” argued he. “ An affection which is fraught he navigated, whilst many asserted that his political campaigns had 
heart, and where is the woman who can be ignorant for a moment of with peril cannot, surely, rise thus suddenly into vigour. There is yet commenced under a different banner from that which he now raised ag 
the feelings she inspires? But, however attractive may have been to time, and at present there can be no danger.” the leader of a party in the House of Commons; but, however all this 
her the idea of a sincere and congenial affection, she had never allowed «Shun her!” repeated the still small voice of conscience. may be, certain it is that Mr. Augustus Shrewsbury was what iz 
herself to dwell on the thought or to indulge in the dream that such ‘«She said ‘let us be friends’ ” again objected his heart, struggling called a brilliant speaker. With regard to his ready eloquence, opin- 
happiness could be hers. She had thus fallen into a state of habitual with his soul; “I shall be her friend then in the strictest sense ofgions varied ; some vaunted his impromptu, and others revived the old 
melancholy, and her powerful mind had analysed its origin and growth the term. Oh! let me have such a friend!” distich in his favour :— 
without resisting it. She talked well on the affections, and she loved tom“ Shun her !” again insisted the guardian spirit ; and the words rang They say he has no heart, but I deny it, 
sound the depths of her own desolate heart. Such conversations, in his ear with a tone of vivid reality, which made him suddenly start He has one,—and he gets his speeches by it. 
though offering little danger to her pure soul and rigid principles offfand hurriedly look round. On this occasion, however, a new light was thrown on the subject, 
duty, were still most perilous to the pease of mind of those who had Was it that the imperious call of duty, combating inclination, echoedjfor a member of parliament approached Mrs Shrewsbury when Ana- 
enjoyed the privilege of her intimacy. Reports had preceded her toffpowerfully in a mind where good principles reigned, and, striking afjtole was conversing with her, and said, that he had just left her hus- 
Lon on of her being an accomplished flirt, and of her having caused thef{chord which vibrated convulsively, that raised in him a strong emotion ?{Mband in the middle of a splendid and powerful speech, and that he re- 
unhappiness of more than one; it was even whispered that the deathMor was it that some one of the strange and indefinable attractions andfgretted so much having been obliged to quit the house before he had 
of one of her husband's attachés had been accom anied by madness, andMinfluences, which human nature is a prey to, violently electrified his concluded it. Mrs. Shrewsbury asked him what part of his subject 
had been incurred at his own hand in a fit of despair on her account ; whole frame, as by the infusion of a subtile fluid? He suddenly start-@j Mr. Shrewsbury was treating when he came away, and the gentleman 


but she seemed to be almost totally unconscious of her own attractions, ed, and hurriedly looked round. told her. 


and she still pursued her favourite chimera, which consisted in the en- His wildly agitated glance fell beneath the calm and pure gaze 0 «Oh, what a pity you did not stay, for the best was to come,” she re- 
joyment of a pure and lawful affection for some kindred —_ asi Amalia, whose large grey eyes rested on him with an expression offMplied ; but, perceiving the error she was committing, she added, ey 
@ compensation for the absence and impossibility of a deeper and warm- deep interest. mean that, if you had stayed, you would probably have heard Mr. 


er sympathy with her husband. Unfortunately for her and for othersi™ ‘I am so sorry to have caused you pain,” she said kindly, “ by what Francis Pitt’s maiden speech.” 

she had no near relatives with whom she might safely have indulged said about diplomacy, but we will talk it over at another time. Do ‘«*] heard it,—he spoke before Mr. Shrewsbury.” 

this craving for affection, and she sought a friend among her acquaint-[not give way to anxiety about your future career. I see that you are ** Well, and what did you think of it ?” asked the lady. 

ances. Her education, more virile than effeminate, and her bold ima-[§suffering from cruel doubts, but we will not let you be overcome in this “J liked it very much. It was delivered in the most unassuming 
gination and serious disposition, which could not stoop to take an in-—way. You must give me the satisfaction of thinking that I can be offmmanner, and with a degree of modesty which quite disarmed his father’s 
terest in the empty trifles and vain gewgaws which make up the sum offfuse to you. Be guided by me; you know that women have a quick and [most inveterate adversaries, although he was supporting the ministe- 
the occupations of most women in fashionable life, incapacitated her forfffine perception, which may be applied with advantage to the direction rial measure, and he was loudly cheered. Indeed, he deserved it, for 
the ordinary companionship of her own sex. She, therefore, sought afjof diplomatic affairs, quite as well as to the trifles which we are accu-Hjit was a good speech, and he is thought to be a promising young legis- 
friend among men. She reflected not on the probable shipwrecks of sed of studying so much. Banish the subject from your thoughts for lator.” : “i 

young existences on these dangerous shoals and rocks of platonism,{§the present, and we will consult together about it to-morrow. Now Mrs. Shrewsbury did not seem to like this praise of the incipient 
which encircle the difficult haven of friendship between the sexes ; and, /#follow my counsel, and dismiss these painful perplexities from yourfforator, but, from what reasons it was distasteful to her was more than 
saga bp in her own innocence, she rashly navigated that stormy mind.” Anatole could guess. He had decidedly an inquisitive turn, and he 
sea. ut still she was alone; for none had yet ventured on it in her Could he resist this? No: neither he nor any one else could. Hefftried always to understand everything he heard, more especially when 
a matter so interesting to him as politics had been the subject of con- 


company without sinking. abandoned himself to the ineffable charm which possessed him, and for- 
versation, but there was no one near to enlighten him, and, as peopl¢ 


Madame de St. Evremont did not dance; her father had taught herfgot his mother in the devoted and all-engrossing homage which he laiJ 
to despise such resources for exciting admiration. She received herfJat the feet of his friend. appeared to be going away, he took leave also. 
uests with quiet dignity, and her soft eyes rested with a kind expres- «“ You must dance,” she continued; ‘‘ come with me, and I shall in- “A demain, done,” said Madame de St. Evremont; and, bowing low, 
sion of cordial welcome on those with whom she had become well ac-[troduce to you the very nicest partner in the room ;” and she took his he replied ; 

uainted. When her duties as lady of the house had been duly ful-Marm familiarly. «A demain.” 

led at the commencement of the evening, when she had seen theff ‘There she is! Is she not beautiful ; 
younger persons satisfied with their respective partners in the dance, Anatole saw the person she meant, but he had no eyes for any one 
and when she had sat down beside most of the elder ladies to converse#fexcept the fair being whose hand rested confidingly on his arm. Yet in 
with them, she listlessly dropped into a seat in a corners as if fatiguedfMpoint of mere beauty Amalia was not to be compared to the lovely girl A few days since, having 
with her exertions. Anatole, whose eyes had hardly quitted her for alto whom she introduced Monsieur de Salis. He saw, but hardly noti-™{members of the Paris Scientific Institute hold their meetings, I walked 
moment, then approached her, spell-bound as it were, and incapable offced, one of the happiest sunlit countenances that ever shed a bright—through the Place Vendome, and my eyes turned involuntarily towards 
resisting the impulse which drove him to her side. She greeted himffray of mirth and innocence on this sad world, and a form, slight andffasmall high window in one of its corner houses. Some years ago that 


with perfect kindness and with the most frank and unaffected good-[Asylph-like, rather under than above the middle size, but perfect in pro-f window lighted the laboratory of Monsieur Thilorier,a man who united 
ige to a poet’s imagination. It happened one 





?”” 
MONSIEUR THILORIER. 


left the close and gloomy hall where the 


nature. ; = 

- J pall : : portions and style. Her face was more round than oval, her eyes werefm immense practical knowle 

* Oui, venez, Monsieur de Salis—il faut bien que nous fassions con-Mdark and sparkling, and her mouth was small and beautifully shaped, day, that while walking in the street ina state of complete mental a0- 

naissance. ; though, perhaps, the two rosy lips were more full and rounded thanfstraction, occupied in the solution of some abstruse problem, he came 
He drew a chair near her and sat down. those of the Venus de’ Medicis; but oneither side there nestled on herfMinto rude collision with a carriage. The shock threw him down, I was 


moment; and having raised him, offered my arm to sup: 
n scientific 


« Monsieur de St. Evreront was delighted with you this forenoon,’ Mrichly-coloured cheeks the very sweetest of dimples, which gay b So 
she continued ; ‘‘and he told me he would take you to the Foreign-@an expression of cash tepouenes and light-hearted mevelmens, thee a pert hin to his house. On the way, we began to converse 0 : 
office. Did you go there together ? ‘ could hardly consider her otherwise than asa charming child. Indeed, M@subjects, in which I took a lively interest; and thus commenced & 8i2- 

Oh, yes; he was kind enough to present me to Lord Pedlingston, her age could not exceed seventeen, and her manners seemed those of a cere friendship, over which during ten years, there passed no clou 
but I fear that he was not so much satisfied with me after that inter-[Mgirl of two or three years less; so winning, so cheerful, so caressing Some weeks afterwards, Thilorier, whom accidents encountered in the 
ey ee he was before it. ; : : were her dear little ways of saying and doing everything she did and cause of science had covered with scars like a veteran, tried, before ap 

Why'so? Whathappened? Tellme all about it; and if my assist-Msaid, Her glossy black hair was tastefully decked with a single scarlet immense audience, various experiments in condensing carbonic #0" 
ance can be of any use to you, in setting matters to rights, I shall beMjcamelia, and her dress was as fresh and faultless as she was herself inf When this hitherto impalpable and invisible gas was seen starting en 
truly happy. . face and figure. the apparatus in the form of snow, enthusiastic acclamations burst eo 

bier was a gentleness in her manner which went to Anatole’s heart; Anatole was left with this enchanting young person, whose name hejgthe crowd, and tears of joy filled the eyes of Thilorier as 1 pressed 4! 
po his felt as if he were talking with a dear friend whom he had known#fhad not heard, so much were his thoughts engaged by another when@j warm, trembling hand. - 

is life. He thanked her with effusion, and related to her what#ihe made his bow, and asked her to dance with him. She accepted; andj It was evident that he had now seized the germ of ® new me 
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as to make a combined executive system of Government; whereas it##to be, for the purposes of well-being and even of safety, indispensable to 
perpetuated a separate administration for Ireland and transferred it togfaccomplish—when I say, there things shall have come to pass’; then, and 
ngland. not till then, let the administration of England, of Scotland, of Ireland 
Mr. SADLEIR supported the bill, contending that the bulk of thej#be as indivisible as the realm; but until then, in the interval—long, per. 
Lrish nation was favourable to the abolition of an office which was af#haps,in reference to individual existence, but short in reference to 
most inefficient mode of governing Ireland, whilst it was anti-national,@mation’s life—let us wisely abstain from adding to the weight of toil and 
insulting, and degrading to the Irish people. care necessarily incidental to the internal administration of this great 
Mr MOORE criticised rather severely some of the speeches deliv-Misland a cumulative load of labour and of solicitude, which it would 
ered on this and a preceding night; their reason he treated as illogical,@require a rare and almost hopeless conbination of intellectual power 
their histori¢al illustrations as trite or inaccurate, and he called forffand of physical endurance to sustain. (Cheers.) 
more information before he consented to pass this bill. Mr. DISRAELI had little expected that he should have to reply to 
Lord NAAS said that, although the office of Lord-Lieutenant hadfJan address characterized certainly by a tone which entitled the right 
been held by men of great virtues, he did not think this was any reasonfMhon. gentleman to the epithet which he had himself applied to the 
for retaining an office which had all the features of that of a colonial speech of the hon. gentleman who preceded him. : But he was the more 
governor without any of his real power. But while he voted for thef#surprised at the arguments of that speech, which certainly were in 
abolition of that office, as a bad mode of Government, he did not approvef favour of the office which the right hon. gentleman proposed to abolish. 
the mode which was proposed to be substituted. For what was the chain of argument pursued by the right hon. gentle- 
Sir G. GREY said, there were two questions, entirely distinct, andjjman? First of all he said,—‘l will prove to you that the Castle of 
which should be kept so—first, whether the office of Lord-Lieutenant@Dublin has undergone a great revolution; that it is no longer now an 
should be abolished ; secondly, in what manner its duties should befMoffice of authority and of omnipotent influeuce ; that all those corrupt 
performed if Parliament consented to its abolition. He agreed that%fmeans, of which we have heard so much have ceased ; and the office has 
the ruling consideration should be how the good government of Irelandjbecome pure ;—and that is the first reason why I call you to put an end 
could be best promoted, and this object he thought would be most likely#Mto it.” (Cheers.) But, said the right hon. gentleman, there is another 
to be attained by bringing Ireland as much as possible within the rangeMfconsideration it would be well for the House to give attention to. The 
of Imperial Administration. He repeated, in reply to Mr. Napier, thegfsituation of Ireland is most peculiar and most perilous, it cannot be 
arguments urged by Lord J. Russell in favour of a Secretary of StateMifor a moment combined with England or Scotland or any other part of 
for Ireland, present in the Cabinet, and able to watch over there and inthe united empire; and then the right hon. gentleman, after thus des- 
Parliament the interests of that country. He concurred with Sir R. ecribing the peculiar situation of the country—a situation of no ordin- 
Peel that there should be unity of action in all parts of the empire, oneMary character, said, ‘‘I am for destroying the local government which 
mind pervading every department of the Government. But the real@fis already established there and which is adapted to cope with those 
question was, whether, looking at the number and importance of thefidifficulties, and which governmentin my opinion has become a pure ad- 
measures relating to [reland daily brought before Parliament, and ministration.” Now, he (Mr. Disraeli) confessed that he felt extreme- 
considering the pressure of business in every branch of the Govern-ffly the difficulties of the question before the House. In the only divi- 
ment, such an immense additional mass of labour could be underta-f¥sion which had taken place on the subject he recorded his vote with 
ken by the Home Secretary. At the same time he thought it would beMHer Majesty’s Government. He thought on that occasion it was but 
extremely desirable, and might be practicable after a time, that an ar- fan act of Parliamentary courtesy to permit the Minister to introducea 
rangement should be made by which the duties of these offices might be measure of this nature. But on that occasion he ventured to intimate 
amalgamated, and discharged by one man. Sir RK. Peel, however, hadjsome objections which, on the face of the scheme, appeared to offer 
overrated the difficulties which might arise from the division of thej# themselves, as worthy the consideration of the House. Since then he 
secretaryships, though he (Sir George) admitted the importance of con-#M had had, in common with gther hon. gentlemen, an opportunity of pe- 
centrating as much as possible, and of imparting unity of action, to theMfrusing the bill itself, and also of listening to the speeches which had 
system of administration. been delivered on both sides of the House; and he must say, after hay- 
Mr. M’CULLAGH considered this to be really a question of transfer-#Jing given the measure us much consideration as he could, be had heard 
ring the whole government of Ireland from Ireland to England, and hef#nothing and had arrived at no conclusion that would shake the strong 
asked the House whether the present exigency or the immediate future Himpression which some days ago he ventured to express. He had the 
of Ireland was propitious to this great and perilous measure? He de- fmore reason to feel confident of the truth of those impressions, that 
nied that Ireland could be justly governed if its legislative and execu- Mfrom the course of the debate and from the general aspect of the ques- 
tive administration were concentrated in England; and he Jaboured tof#tion, he was sure he was not misled by any party feeling, because 
prove from even recent legislation that a distinction was maintained throughout this discussion, strong party feeling had not interfered, nor 
between the law of Ireland and that of England. would the vote on the bill be considered one which would materially 
Mr. SHEIL—The fervid nationality of my hon. friend the member@affect the existence of Government. He might, therefore, have been 
for Dundalk has overcome in this instance his habitually admired goodMMsilent had he aot very strong convictions that the measure was unwise, 
sense. His criticism on the details of the bill, which is at least as min-(§that it would not work, that it was not deeply considered or finely 
ute as it is accurate, does not touch the principle. He has throughout({matured, and that, ere long, the country and the House would recoz- 
assumed that the Minister for Ireland is not to visit that country.{§ nize the truth of that description and the amount of the imperfections 
This is a misapprehension. That functionary ought to have a perfect@of the bill before them. 
knowledge of Ireland, and be conversant with our policy, our feelings, First, what was the principle of the bill? The right hon. gentleman 
our prejudices, our passions, our good qualities, and our imperfections, Mthe Secretary of State (Sir G. Grey) had found it very convenient to 
and there can be no doubt that his residence in Ireland must be con-@press upon the House that the principle they had to decide was the abo- 
ducive to that knowledge, and is to be desired. I have risen, Sir, with@lition or the maintenance of the Lord-Lieutenancy. Onthat ground he 
a view to prove two things—first, that the Lord-Lieutenancy is worse¥jdiffered with the right hon. gentleman. The principle of the bill was 
than useless, and secondly, that the government of Ireland ought not#expressed in the title, and there it was set forth ‘* to provide for the 
to be absorbed in the Home-office. (Hear, hear.) There was a timegabolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and for the appoint- 
when the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland was made subservient to thef{ment of a fourth Secretary of State.” (Hear,hear.) The appointment 
policy upon which the government of Ireland was carried on; when@of thefourth Secretary was, therefore, as much the principle of the bill 
Ireland was governed, through the chief proprietors of the country, up-as the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy (hear, hear); and he made 
on principles which were not more Protestant than they were aristo-Mthat observation, as the right hon. baronet had treated the appointment 
cratic ; when the Irish gentry were the sole depositories of political@as a mere matter of detail. He would, however, for argument sake, 
power, and the entire patronage of the Crown circulated in a lucrativeMfadmit the principle was merely the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy. 
monopoly through that contracted channel ; when they commanded the¥§ What, then, was the object? To abolish an office that had existed for 
representation of almost every county, and the nomination of almost@centuries, and which, modified by modern experience, and adapted to 
every borough in Ireland, and the Minister, not only not unnaturally,@#modern practice, had flourished for nearly 50 years (heir, hear), and 
but almost inevitably, looked to them for Parliamentary sustainment. the general influence of which had been victoriously vindicated that 
The Irish Lord-Lieutenant, a nobleman of high rank and consideration, night by the hon. member for Mayo (Mr. Moore) and several other hon 
surrounded with the apparatus of a Court, made the Castle the pointofgmembers. But the point which occurred to him was, what they woul 
political and social centralization, and attracted the small but powerful™a@ubstitute for that office? Whatever might be their general opinions 
class in which the exclusiveness of fashion and the intolerance of fac-J§4as to that office—whether they thought it corrupt, and totally inade- 
tion were combined. (Cheers.) That a considerable influence was ex-#iquate to the difficulties it had now to cope with or unsuited to the ne- 
ercised by the Irish Executive through their instrumentality cannotMcessitics of the time, no hon. member was justified in voting for its abo- 
be doubted ; but suddenly the foundation on which this artificial fabric@flition unless he was prepared to approve of the substitute which was 
was constructed gave way. Catholic emancipation was carried—it was@offered to him (hear, hear); and nothing could authorize a rash and 
followed by Parliamentary Reform. Power was almost immediate-Mprecipitate vote for the destruction of an ancient form of administration, 
ly transferred from the favoured and manageable few to the multifari-Munless they were provided with an effective substitute. Her Majesty’s 
ous and unmanageable many. (‘* Hear,” and laughter.) The Lord Ministers did not wish to have the question of the substitute forced on 
Lieutenant was denuded of all influence; he was unable inaterially tofffthem, and he was not surprised at their disinclination The House 
effect the return of a single member of Parliament, and what had beengjshould recollect that this was not the first time a new Secretary of 
an engine of state was converted into a mere scenic machine for theg§State had been proposed for institution by a Ministry, and had been 
very imperfect representation of Royalty on a very provincial stage.jassented to by the House. In 1768 our colonial interests were so pros- 
(Loud cheers.) The spectators are weary of the exhibition, and it is™perous and flourishing, that it was conceived by the Government of the 
time that the theatre should be closed. (Cheers and laughter.) Let#¥day that the Administration under which they had flourished was not 
us get rid of the Irish Court, which is, after all, a badge of colonial in-(adequate to maintain them, and the Minister proposed a third Secretary 
feriority. (Hear, hear.) Let us get get rid of the Malvolio dignity offfof State. What was the consequence? That in ten years after you lost 
the retainers of this mimetic institution. (Laughter.) Let this glitter-{§your colonies. (Hear, hear.) A third Secretary of State was estab- 
ing superfluity—I dare not call it this gaudy nuisance—be put aside, @lished in 1768 to guard the fortunes of the plantations of America, and 
and in lieu of all this mockery let us give the opportunity to the Irish¥ten years afterwards those plantations did not belong to the British 
people to give to the Sovereign of that great empire, of which [relandgfCrown. So far, therefore, as precedent was concerned, he looked with 
constitutes a part so important, that frequent welcome which will nevergfsome suspicion on the proposal to establish a fourth Secretary for the 
fail to come in fervour from the nation’s heart, and of which by its re-fancient form of Irish administration. When Mr. Pitt proposed the union, 
iteration the enthusiasm will never be impaired. (Loud cheers.) his words were that he sought ‘* to place under one public will the di- 
: I pass to the important question whether Ireland should be merged Mfrection of the whole force of the empire.” Was the appointment of & 
in the Home-office. I think the duties of that department too onerous. Mfourth secratary calculated in any way to realize that object? (Hear, 
It will be deemed presumption on my part to differ from the memberf#hear.) On the contrary, there was evidence to show that they would 
for Tamworth, who filled that office, and conferred lustre upon it. I fjcall into existence a great Ministerial officer second to no one ut the 
cannot help thinking that the right hon. gentleman is the least compe- first Minister, who, consciously proud of his high position, would stand 
tent witness on the subject, because, gifted with Atlantean faculties, @on his rights, and would not allow the general tenour of policy in Ire- 
he judges of the power of other men to sustain a mighty burden by hisgg land to be dictated by any but himself. 
own. He could perhaps keep back England with one hand, and stay It had been asked in the course of the debate, whether Government 
Ireland with the other, but thisachievement it is not given to others togintended the fourth Secretary to be resident in Ireland or not ? No 
perform. The hon. baronet alluded to the 10th of April. (Hear, hear.)@Jone had yet answered the question; but if the Secretary was to be re- 
If circumstances should arise analogous tothose under which two yearssident in Ireland he was a governor (cheers), and all the consequences 
ago so much energy, so much firmness, and so much moderation were@which they affirmed to be so injurious, but which he did not recognize, 
exhibited by my right hon. friend, when with the constables’ staff he@of the present system, would follow. If he was not resident he must 
struck insurrection down, do you think that England and her peaceMMdepend on his subordinates in office. nor did he (Mr. Disraeli) see any 
would not give himenough to do? Ireland, with her millions, her dis-f™way in which he could free himself from local influence and manage- 
tresses, and her dangers, would not fit in the Home-office. The Home-f#ment. It was said the office was anomalous. That was possible, but 
office would not hold her. Look at Ireland. Don't shut your eyes. Mwere anomalies so rare in this ancient country that the m>ment an of- 
Don’t endeavour not to see the evils to which she is subject and the fice became anomalous it was to be destroyed? Were there no pre- 
hazards to which she is exposed. Ireland is porits through a fright-{@scriptions, and even prejudices, if they would, which were nevertheless 
ful ordeal, to which the gentle and mitigated name of “ transition” is@sources of vigour and of strength, and which no wise statesman would 
sometimes applied. Ireland has not yet adapted herself to that terrible wilfully throw away, unless provided with a substitute far more ma- 
novelty—that dire necessity—the Irish Poor Law. The commission forgtured and complete than that before them? The office of Lord Mayor 
the sale of encumbered estates is proceeding with arapidity which di-Mof London, for instance, was anomalous; and, if you were to explain to 
vests the law of its proverbial procrastination. Great as the good ita foreigner that the chief magistrate of London presided over some 
willdo in many regards, it will throw hundreds of well born and wellaq 100,000 people out of a population of 2,000,000, he would be astonished 
instructed men upon the world, and it is not necessary to tell you that{Mat the contrast between his great reputation and real position. But 
ruin isthe recruit of agitation. Vast assemblages of the peasantry aregithe consequences of that position were very substantial (a laugh); the 
held in various parts of the country, where an agrarian code is pro-jfoffice had contributed to the liberties of the people and to the mainte- 
pounded and the liabilities of landlords and the prerogatives of tenantsgnance of the national dignity and honour. There were, however, no 
are defined. At the head of these assemblies stand the priesthood—f arguments against the office of Lord-Lieutenant which might not be 
Catholic and Presbyterian. I could say much more than I choose to4 urged with equal weight against the office of Lord Mayor, which had 
utter, but I have said enough to show you that the state of Ireland figured in our history and was so intimately connected with many re- 
must long engross the undivided thought and the undistracted solicitudeM#markable events. The right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel), who hal de- 
of the man to whose care she shall be consigned. But is the adminis-(Mlivered a most unanswerable speech against the measure of Govern- 
~ of Ireland to continue distinct for ever? 1 do not mean to saygqment, closed his address by informing the House he should regard it as 
- Dut great changes must first take place in Ireland, which we mayMan experiment. Now, he must say he had ro great taste for experi- 
not live to witness, but to which we may even now remotely contribute. {mental legislation. (Cheers and a laugh.) He had seen a great many 
When the moral aspect of Ireland shall have changed—when she shallfmeasures introduced as experiments which, in his opinion, had not suc- 
have passed through a process of social and political amelioration—whengaceeded, and, not to touch on subjects which might create ill-blood, he 
the disaffection which is still smouldering shall be extinct,—when the might remind the House that the income-tax was an experiment (a 
embers, still pregnant with fire, living though latent, shall grow cold—fglaugh), an experiment which, he believed, it would take a very long 
when the rights of property and the rights of poverty (for poverty has{™time to solve. (Laughter.) There were one or two things in the right 
its rights as well as property) shall be reconciled and adjusted—when Mhon. baronet’s speech which required still graver consideration, and 
an Irish landlord shall learn to look on a poor-house not as a memorial ought not to pass unnoticed. While he consented to the abrogation of 
of extortion but as « monument of public mercy—when you shall adaptigthat high and ancient office, the right hon. baronet, after some gener- 
your institutions to Ireland and give up the idle endeavour of adaptingggous reminiscences of those early and distinguished years he had passed 
Ireland to your institutions—when the Parliament shall give the Gov-@in Dublin, said he could only consent to the abrogation on ere 
ernment leave, or, [ should rather say, when the people of Englandggterms, namely, that the citizens should receive an equitable and libera 
shall give the Parliament leave to do what it is so hard to do, but whatm™mcompensation. (‘* Hear, hear,” anda laugh.) Now, he thought “4 
every man who has the least acquaintance with Ireland pronounces itjought to have an explanation of that phrase, coming from such a hig 


desire is information, who better than their own local agents could give 
it? The best commissioners would be found in their own correspondents, 
if they would but send to seek for cotton instead of praying that it 
should be dropped at their doors.— Times, June 20. 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT BROCKMAN. 


Some months ago we announced the discovery of the remains of a 
human body near the village of Busseean, and the circumstances which 
led to the supposition that they were the remains of the late Lieutenant 
Brockman, of Her Majesty’s 50th Regiment. Recent inquiries have 
confirmed the supposition, and there now remains but little doubt that 
the body found is that of the unfortunate young officer. It appears 
that a Thug had been seized by the authorities ai Loodianah with a 
view to undergoing the punishment of his crimes, and after much cross 
questioning and denial of guilt, the man was threatened with tran- 
sportation, but subsequently admitted as an approver, upon which he 
determined at once to make “ a clean breast of it,” and promised to tell 
a true story, which was to the following effect—that the day before the 
battle of Moodkee, when our troops were on their march upwards, this 
man and some otherThugs were sitting behind a well, when an Euro- 

an, walking alone, left the road and came towards the well. They 
immediately rose and set upon the man and strangled him ; they found 
some money in his possession, which they took, and then buried the body 
in a field. At first but little credit was attached to this story, but from 
the fact of Lieutenant Brockman being missing, and the Thug offering 
to point out the spot where the body was buried, farther inquiries and 
a search were ordered, the result of which was the discovery of the hu- 
man remains alluded to. 

From inquiries that have been made, it seems that Lieutenant Brock- 
man was guing up with Her Majesty’s 29th to join his own regiment, 
the 50th, which corps was a little in advance, and that on the very day 
mentioned by the Thug he started from the camp at Busseean in the 
hope of overtaking it by a double march; but from the time he le.é 
camp the unfortunate man was never heard of. The only discrepancy 
between the story of the Thug and the other reports of poor Brockman’s 
disappearance is, that the former stated the murder to have taken 

lace rather later in the day than the time Brockman was known to 
ae been at Busseean, and his stoutly maintaining that the deceased 
was not going in the direction of Ferozepore, but, on the contrary, re- 
turning ; curiously enough, however, that which seemed at first to 
throw a doubt on the Thug’s story proved its strongest confirmation, for 
on further inquiry it has been elicited that the ill-fated young man had 
started with a party from Busseean, had gone some short distance be- 
yond that village, had then missed a cane and gone back alone towards 
Busseean to look for it, and trom that time was never heard of again. 
He is said to have been last seen sitting beside a well near Busseean, 
but the eye-witness to this fact is not forthcoming. It is also stated that 
the forage-cap belonging to deceased was found in the well, but owing 
to the time that has elapsed since the foul deed was perpetrated, th 
parties concerned are all so scattered about—the 50th having gone to 
England— hat there are but slight hopes entertained of obtaining any 
further clue to the sad business, especially as no one knows from whom 
the information originally came 

It must be remembered that Busseean is a British pergunnah, and it 
would have been almost impossible to murder any European in an or- 
dinary way without the body being found. There are other circum- 
stances connected with the discovery which lead us to imagine the 
murdered European to have been the missing officer, and several coinci- 
dences tend to make the fact as certain as such things can be. The 
Thug who made the confession did so after he was admitted as appro- 
ver, and prefaced his confession by saying what was past was past, ard 
he would now conceal nothing. We hope to learn further concerning the 
progress of this investigation, and shall anxiously look for it soon after 
the mail arrives with the answer from Her Majesty's 50th Regiment. 

The worst part of the story, in our opinion, is that the informer has 
been admitted as an approver. His companions, as a matter of course, 
deny all complicity in the murder, and the immense difficulties in the 
way of collecting circumstantial evidence sufficiently decisive as to 
time and place to use against them, lead us to fear that the matter must 
drop. It is not impossible, however, that something may yet transpire 
which will be the means ef bringing the murderers to justice. The 
Quartermaster-General has written home to the corps for all informa- 
tion, and there is-no diminution of zeal in investigating the matter ; 
meantime it behoves all who know anything of the unfortunate young 
officer to ussist in every way in throwing further light upon his move- 
ments by communicating all to the proper authorities; by so doing 
they will not only do their duty, but render a public service.—Delhi 
Gazette. 












































Kmpervial Parliament, 
THE LORD LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Monday, June 17. 


Oa the order of the day for the second reading of the Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy Abolition (Lreland) Bill, 

MR. ANSTEY opposed the motion. He had no objection to those 
clauses of the bill waich enabled Her Majesty to abolish the office of 
Lord-Lieutenant, but he was not prepared to carry the principle of cen- 
tralization further ; he objected to a fourth Secretary of State, and 
could not vote for the second reading of the bill if the Government were 
determined to abide by the machinery contained in its concluding 
clauses He detailed at much length the grounds of his objections 
S this part of the bill, which he considered the really important part 
of it. 

Sir R. Peel said, the main question was whether the arrangement 
proposed would conduce to the good government of Ireland ; to that re- 
sult all partial and local consideration should be subordinate. He 
wished he could see as others did its unequivocal adventages. On the 
whole, however, he was content that the experiment should be made, 
but with hesitation and doubt. He was aware of the difficulties which 
men of high character and great acquirements encountered in adminis- 
tering the government of Ireland ; but all these difficulties were not to 
be attributed to the state of society in that country. When there was 
@ local Parliament in Ireland the relations betwixt the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary were natural and constitutional ; but when the 
local legislature was abolished they were materially altered, and the 
Chief Secretary acquired great power. Whatever good effects might 
follow the removal of the Viceroyship from Dublin, he could not satisfy 
himself that, with respect to the local machinery and the administra- 
tion of justice, the removal of the Lord-Lieutenant, a nobleman of high 
acquirements, animated witha sincere desire to govern Ireland inde- 
pendently of parties, might not have an injurious effect. From the diffi- 
culty inherent in the maintenance of the relations between the Lord- 

Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, and from the objection he had to 
conferring upon the latter the dignity of a Cabinet officer, he was inclined 
favourably to receive this proposal. Headmitted the increased facili- 
ties of communication, and that if the experiment was to be made, there 
could be no better time to make it. With regard, however, to the power 
| by the bill to appoint a fourth Secretary of State, he trusted the 

overnment would well consider whether such an appoimtment was ex- 
pedient, there being but one Secretary of State for Pngland, Scotland, 
and Wales. He preferred asingle Secretary of State for the united 
kingdom to a separate Secretary for Ireland, which would afford less 
chance of unity of system than with a Lord-Lieutenant acting under the 
direct authority of the Secretary of State. Suppose there were sim- 
ultaneous popular commotions in England and Ireland, which required 
that the military should aid the civil power, would it not be better that 
there should be one man to take a combined view of the exigencies of 
the whole empire than that two men should be separately pressing th 
Commander-in-Chief to afford them miltary aid? He feared, too, tha 
there was some risk of collision of authority between the two co-equal 
Secretaries ; and in respect to legislation and criminal jusice there could 
be no uniformity except under a single Secretary ofState. There wasno 
effort which he (Sir Robert) would uot make to relieve the Home Secreta- 
ry of part of his functions, and he thought that, in the distribution of the 
functions of the new Lord Chancellor, it might be possible to transfer 
to him some of the present duties of the Home Secretary. He advised 
Sir G. Grey to take upon himself the Irish Secretaryship, in order that 
one mind might direct the domestic affairs of both countries. In con- 
clusion, he confessed he did not see the change proposed by thig bill with 
complete freedom from anxiety, and he asked, as a compensation for 
the risk he was willing to incur, that as much unity and uniformity 
as possible should be imported into the machinery of administration. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE should offer the strongest opposition in his power 
to this bill, and he warned the House against making a change for 
the worse at time when Ireland was in a state of collapse. 

Mr. NAPIER likewise opposed the bill, the professed object of which 


































































eye Alvion. 


motion involved not only the question of the best mode of securing a 
large and constant supply of cotton from India, but the economical and 
industrial condition of the native population. He did not think ineither 
respect any case had been made out. The imports of cotton had 
been steadily increasing for the last 10 years, and Indian cotton was no 
exception. Mr. Bright had confessed that no neglect was imputable 
tothe East India Company in this matter, and it appeared from a sum- 
mary prepared by Dr. Royle, that from 1788 the Company had never 
ceased their efforts to improve the cultivation of cotton in their terri- 
tories. The select committee of 1848, which had been named by Mr. 
Bright, and of which he was chairman, had examined every available 
authority, and their report did not recommend a Royal Commission; it 
attested the costly efforts of the East India Company, and acknowledged 
that whilst the cotion of Guzerat had not been permanently improv- 
ed in quality, that of the southern Mahratta country and Coimbatore 
had been ameliorated. The important question was, why British capi- 
tal and intellect had not been applied to the cultivation of cotton, as of 
opium, indigo, and sugar; and upon that point the committee did not 
agree ; they thought it necessary to enter into the vexed question o 
the land assessment and its operation upon the cultivation, and upon 
that point the committee rightly came to no decision. They, however, 
did the Company the justice to state that the assessment was now taken 
upon the character of the soil, not upon the nature of the produce, and 
that they had abolished the inland duties. He very much doubted 
whether such an additional quantity of cotton, and of such an improved 
kind, ever would be brought from India as would enable it to compete 
with America. 

Dr. ROYLE said, the great mass of cotton produced in India was unfit, 
from the shortness of its staple and its dirty state, to sustain a compe- 
tition with the American. Besides this, 120,000,000 of natives were 
clothed with cotton, and after they were supplied the surplus was not 
likely tobe very great. The manner in which Mr. Bright had spoken 
of the condition of the people of India induced him to think he was not 
well acquainted with this part of the subject. The ryots were not serfs, 
as he seemed to suppose, and they were disinclined to cultivate cotton ; 
nor were the assessments levied as he represented. He had charged the 
Company’s Government with neglect in regard to roads and irrigation ; 
but he (Sir John) showed that large sums had been expended and were 
still laid out upon canals in India Proper, especially the great Ganges 
Canal, andin the Punjab. He likewise read documents proving thata 
material improvement had taken place in the social condition of the 
people of india. With respect to the commission, who, he asked, were 
to be the commissioners ? and what were they to do more than the Con- 
pany had done or were willing to do? The Manchester Commercial 
Association, to which Mr. Bright had appliéd to assist him in his object, 
had declined to do so, and doubted the expediency of a commission. 
There was an entire dissimilarity between the commission of 1822 and 
that now proposed, which would supersede the East India Company and 
their Governor-General, who was a Royal Commissioner. It was from 
a firm conviction that there was no ground whatever for the motion that 
he urged Mr. Bright not to press it to a division. 

Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE was favourable to the appointment of a 
commission, which, if composed of Company’s servants, would be highly 
serviceable, there being circumstances in the condition of the Indian 
provinces which urgently demanded attention. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE declined to support a motion which was an unde- 
served attack upon the East India Company. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, if indigo, opium, and sugar had succeeded 
under European management in India, there could be no natural imped- 
iment to the improved cultivation of cotton. The evidence before the 
committee of 1848 proved that, if the native cultivators were emancipa- 
ted from the money lenders and relieved from the burden of the land 
assessment, we might look for a large and constantly increasing supply 
of Indian cotton. 

Sir J. HOGG observed, that the East India Company had as strong 
an interest as Manchester in encouraging the cultivation of cotton in 
India; but this motion was repudiated at Manchester, where the Com- 
mercial Association were convinced that the East India Company had 
done everything that was practicable. There was nothing to prevent 
the gentlemen of Manchester from sending a commission of their own 
to India, or establishing a local European agency in the cotton districts. 
Sir James explained the different systems of land assessment in India, 
pronounced by Mr. Mill to be the perfection of taxation—which was 
the setting apart a certain portion of the rent of the soil for the state to 
meet the exigencies of the public service. He likewise corrected some 
misapprehensions respecting the internal communications in the cotton 






















































«« Equitable and liberal compensation !” The words meant a 
and what he recommended was, that the representatives 
should press for some distinct definition from the right hon. 
‘ronet. (A laugh.) He knew an unhappy class who had been also 
yon ised compensation—a compensation equitable and liberal—by the 
a lord opposite. That promise was not forgotten, and never had 
~~ ‘7 falfilted, and if the citizens of Dublin were not to receive a more 
ea and equitable compensation than the agricultural interest, he 
He 1d recommend them to omit no means of opposing the bill, and not 
pie ose if they gave their support to its present stage they would here- 
= find something to console them for the loss. The right hon. baro- 
- had also thrown out 4 very important hint to Government in point- 
= ut that they might transfer to the Lord Chancellor the duties con- 
6 od with the criminal administration now intrusted to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and thai the former should have to decide on those numer- 
“1s and interesting cases in Ireland regarding the exercise of the pre- 
‘ wative of mercy. Now, he did not think these were precisely the 
es which a mere lawyer should be called on to consider, for he fear- 
od they would be inclined to view them too much in a mere legal spirit. 
(t was the more important because the hint came from a significant 
_yarter, Which exercised great influence with the bench opposite, and 
ht lead to an arrangement he infinitely deplored, in causing such a 
ae he of duties to the first law authority inIreland. He would give 
= yote without the desire to influence any one, being perfectly willing 
to recognize the propriety of party feeling not interfering with a ques- 
tion like the present, but he could not take on himself to have any- 
thing to do with this experiment. The case of the Government was 
weak. It was drawn from ancient prejudices an’ founded on tradi- 
tions of a state of things now quite obsolete, and even if it was power- 
ful and conclusive as it was feeble and invalid, he would not give the 
measure his support till he found them prepared with a more matured 
and perfect substitute. (Hear, hear.) ' 

SIR Rk. H. INGLIS said the gorgeous eloquence—he might say 
poetry of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheil), and the perpetual ex- 
hibition of fireworks with which he had dazzled them, could not make 
im overlook the close of his speech, rendered significant by the cheers 
with which it was greeted, and the quarter from which those cheers 
came, when he said he regarded the measure as chiefly valuable be- 
cause it gave him reason to hope when there was one uniform system of 
administration, and when the great operations of centralization were fix- 
edhere, that the early dreamof his boyhood would be accomplished. Now 
who would contradict him (Sir R. Inglis) when he affirmed that the ob- 
ject to which the right hon. gentleman alluded was the establishment 
ofthe church of Rome in the kingdom of Ireland? (Cheers and counter- 
cheers.) He would ever oppose a proposition to which such a tendency 
could be assigned, and he begged to ask the noble lord and the right 
hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) how they had ruled the country so long 
without bringing forward a measure they now thought of such impor- 
tance toitsdestinies? (Hear, hear.) In 1844 both parties were agreed 
in stating the time had not come for the abolition of the office. The 
whole argument in favour of it now must rest, therefore, on what had 
occurred between 1844 and 1850; but he would appeal to the House if 
in January, 1850, any one could have anticipated Government would 
have brought forward this measure. (Hear, hear.) Having heard 
nothing in 1850 which would have induced him if it had been stated in 
Is44 to vote for the bill, and having listened to the whole speech of the 
hon, member for the University of Dublin, which seemed quite conclu- 
sive, he was not prepared to vote for the bill. 

Mr. REYNOLDS opposed the bill, and implored the House to reject 
t, and to spare this infliction upon a country already so severely af- 
flicted. 

The House began to exhibit symptoms of impatience, amidst which 
Colonel Thompson spoke in support of the bill, and Mr. Butler against 
it 
\'pona division, the second reading was carried by 295 against 70. 
The bill was then read a second time. 

Mr. MOOKE gave notice that on the motion that the Speaker leave 
the chair for the House to go into committee on the bill, he should 
move that the bill be referred to a select committge. 


MR. BRIGHT’S RESOLUTION ON COTTON IN INDIA. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, June 18. 


_Mr. BRIGHT moved an address to the Crown to appoint a commis- 
sion to proceed to India to inquire into the obstacles which prevent an 
increased growth of cotton in that couniry, and to report upon any cir- 
cumstances that may injuriously affect the condition of the native cul- 


succeed, and it appears it is that which has annoyed you”—** The 
devil!” said the Montagnard, «* how do you know that ?”.—« Here is a 
report which has been sent me,” said the Minister, drawing a paper 
from his pocket; “‘take care you are not caught there again.” The 
hon. citizen walked off without saying another word.’—Messager de la 
Semaine. 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


It is with the deepest possible regret that we clothe our journal this 
day with the symbols of mourning, that indicate a national loss ; for 
the Republic has indeed been heavily visited by the sudden removal of 
its Chief Magistrate, Major General Zachary Taylor. On Thursday 
week, the 4th inst., he participated, at Washington, in the celebration 
of the American féte-day ; and indeed his death is by some attributed 
to the fatigue and exposure to an intensely hot sun, which he under- 
went on that occasion. Be that as it may, on the 4th he took part in 
the great national holiday, as occupant of the highest office in the 
Nation’s gift, and on the night of Tuesday last, the 9th, he breathed 
his last, at his official residence at the seat of Government. As may 
well be imagined, the causes, symptoms, progress, and fatal termination 
of his illness have been narrated by Washington letter writers with all 
possible minuteness; and it may, we believe, be put down as a fact, 
that the seeds of a disease contracted during his Mexican campaigns 
had never been eradicated from his system, and that thus a slight at- 
tack of cholera, acting upon an enfeebled constitution, brought the 
veteran soldier rapidly to hisend. From the many official records of 
this melancholy event, we select the following, because it embodies in 
authentic shape a few of the last words—very simple and touching are 
they—spoken by the illustrious dead. On Wednesday a message from 
the Vice President of the U.S. was communicated to both Houses of 
Congress, couched in these terms :— 




















































Fellow Citizens of the Senate and 
House of Representatives :— 

I have to perform the melancholy duty of announcing to you that it has pleased 
Almighty God to remove from this life Zachary Taylor, late President of the United 
States. He died last evening, at the hour of half-past ten o'clock, iu the midst of 
his family, and surrounded by affectionate friends, calmly, and in full possession of 
all his faculties. Among his last words were these, which he uttered with em- 
phatic distinctness .—“ I have always done my duty. 1 am ready todie. My only 
regret is for the friends I leave behind me.” Having announced to you, fellow 
citizens, this most afflicting bereavement, and assuring you it has penetrated no 
heart with deeper grief than mine, it remains for me to say, that I propose this 
day, at 12 o'clock, in the hall of the House of Representatives, in the presence of 
both Houses of Congress, to iake the oath prescribed by the constitution, to enable 
me to enter on the execution of the office which this event has devolved on me. 


MILLARD FILLMORE. 

In the singular truthfulness of the dying man’s expression, ‘I have 
always done my duty,” lay the secret of his unbounded popularity, for 
there are probably very few amongst his countrymen who could venture to 
gainsay the assertion. Political intrigue was not only unknown to him, 
because his military pursuits kept him aloof from its pestilential in- 
fluence, but it was evidently at variance with the character of his mind, 
and could never have been recognised by him as a principle of action. 
Hence we have found all parties putting unusual political faith in him 
whilst living, and. spontaneously uniting in tributes of affection and 
respect for his memory, now that his briefcivil career is ended. Peace 
to his ashes! He was a gallant soldier, and emphatically a good 
man! 


















































tivators of the soil in the presidencies of Bombay and Madras. He@districts of Broach, Candeish, and Dharwar. Besides the large de- General Taylor was in his 66th year. He entered the United States 

began by showing the importance of the object, to insure an adequate # mands of the Indian population for their own cotton a large re. Army in 1808, distinguished himse!f as a young man in the war of 1812, 

supply of the raw material for the cotton manufactures of this country ,@was taken to China, and these regular markets were preferred to the} vad with . : yer D 7 } t 

which employed 2,000,000 of our population, and an amount of capital uncertain demands of Europe. Upon the subject of public works ings Fved with eminent zeal and success in various operations against the 
India, he showed that, exclusive of the Ganges Canal, which had cost¥jIndians, and in the difficult Florida War of 1886-7 established his re- 


much greater than was embarked in any other manufacturing trade in 
the united kingdom, and which produced the largest proportion of our 
exports, The amount of raw cotton imported in 1800 was 56,000,0001b., 
in 849 it had increased to 754,000,0001b. Our supply was from the 
tollowing sources, and in the following proportions :—the United States, 
iS} per cent; the British possessions in India, 10$ per cent.; and 
Hgypt, 34 per cent.; and the British West Indies 4 per cent. The 
crop in the United States was liable to great fluctuations, causing 
much loss to operatives as well as manufacturers, while the consump- 
tion of cotton on the continent of Europe and in America was rapidly 
increasing, apparently beyond the power of production; and an ad- 
vance of ld. per 1b. on raw cotton would amount to 3,000,000/. sterling. 
Such an increase of the cost of the raw material tended to limit con- 
sumption, and involve the trade in embarrassment. Another consil 
eration was, that the American cotton was the product ofslave labour, 
and if from any cause slavery should be abolished in the United States, 
the cultivation of cotton would be greatly interfered with. In these 
Circumstances, there being no present prospect of an adequate supply 
from our African, Australian, or West Indian colonies, it was natural 
to turn to British India, and there were valid reasons for so doing. 
India had always grown cotton, and at this time the quantity raised 
there was not far short of the whole produce of the United States. The 
soil was adapted and the people habituated to its cultivation. From 
1788 to the present time the East India Company had bestowed their 
attention upon Indian cotton, sending out cleaning machines, gins, and 
American planters ; they had established experimental farms, and had 
expended in their endeavours to promote the growth of cotton not less 
) - ‘hin 100,000/. The select committee of 1848 had expressed its belief 
that the soil, and climate, and population of India justified the expec- 
‘ition that this country might receive thence large supplies of cotton ; 
yet up to this moment there had been no results. 
' Iu considering the causes of this disappointment, he looked to the 
Condition of the people of India, which was one of extreme, abject, and 
almost universal poverty. Mr. Bright read the testimony of Rammo- 
un Roy, and various writers, including one of the American planters 
spo by the East India Company, to the depressed condition of the 
Siemaant of India, the ruin of the landed aristocracy, and the exac- 
yok account of the Government revenue. ‘‘ The poverty of the 
aay Mr Shore said, ‘* was almost beyond belief.” The report of 
deus) Committee of 1848 stated that the cultivators in the cotton 
py ° - the west and south of India were iu the most abject condi- 
ond ep upon moneylenders, who extorted 40 or 50 per cent., 
me gu ated prices at their will. He found that the tuccavy advances 
| tivad y the Government of India, to enable the ryots to carry on cul- 
} pressed, amounted to no less than £500,000 a-year. Mr. Bright then 
cabin rw to show, from various authorities, the defects in the internal 
which ela in India, and the deficiency of artificial irrigation, 
there a one, he thought, justified the interference of Parliament. But 
} nemel as octhee subject upon which a difference of opinion prevailed, 
| Some yt ne land assessment, and the mode in which it was levied. 
ment wan nines that, the Government being the landlord, this assess- 
power ~y rent: but he contended, that the Government having the 
the ruin arbitrarily fixing its amount and of enforcing its collection to 
7 alled re “7 the cultivator, it was widely distinguished from what we 
| might be att mre anticipating and answering the objections which 
Precedent for + to his motion Mr. Bright suggested that there was a 
inquire ny = Rn non vag a Royal Commission was appointed to 
eylon, the : re conclition he Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and 
: of land. th ommissioners Deing instructed to inquire into the tenures 
: tention of the Hanes of ore &e. In conclusion he drew the at- 
: ndia Compan ~ tot — revenues at the disposal of the East 
revenue of £316,000 000 iia 1834 to 1847—had collected a 
: £20,000, a year ; ehain. he hk ee orn ha le gitar 
ie of debt, was but'£25,000,000. Las ee ee 
i ; , 
fuportans) BHOUSE age hme that he was sensible of the 
plan proposed by hin, ne and o _ bearings, and if he thought the 
your Royal y him would answer his object he would say, “Take 
ommission and make the best use you can of it.” Butthe 


1,000,0007., the Company had expended inroads and bridges 2,282,891/. 

Mr. W. PATTEN had thought that the deficiency of internal com- 
munication had been the cause of the dirty state of the Indian cotton, 
that this was the great impediment to the investment of capital in its 
cultivation. 

Mr. MANGLES explained the evidence he had given before the com- 
mittee of 1848, and defended his theory respecting the land revenue of 
India, which he considered to be the best system of taxation that had 
ever existed, when properly administered. 

After a few caustic remarks from Colonel Sibthorp, and a brief re- 
ply from Mr. Bright, the motion was negatived. 

dcinaiceaiiiitinasinn 


MANUFACTURES FROM THE CocoanutT.—The fibre of the cocoanut 
coarsely spun by the hand, has been in use fora long time for the 
manufacture of matting of various kinds. Latterly machinery has 
been employed in the preparation of the fibre, which is now obtained of 
three descriptions. A light elastic fibre suitable for stuffing furniture, 
a coarser fibre used for making mats, and a strong fibre used for 
brushes and brooms. The kernel of the nut dried in the sun and sub- 
jected to powerful pressure, furnishes an oil which is sent to England 
in large quantities, where itis used for the manufacture of candles and 
moe It is proposed to employ the juice of the cocoanvt palm for the 
making of sugar. It is estimated that each tree will produce upwards 
of one hundred weight per annum, and that an acre of land planted 
with cocoanut trees will produce twice as much sugar as an acre of; 
sugar cane.-—Prov. Journal. 


European Soupiers IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812.—The French, pro- 
verbially a brave and excitale people, are brilliant and formidable in 
an attack. If repulsed,a revalsion equally violent usually takes place, 
and would often prove fatal if it were not for the precaution of placing 
reserves. When these are not wanting, they are capable of being easily 
rallied, and their lively spirit is soon restored. The Russians are less 
excitable ; but, neverthelees, in an attack are not to be surpassed in 
bravery and perseverauce by the troops of any European nation, with 
this advantage, that they appear to be incapable of panic, and though 
they may be repulsed and deteated, they cannot be forced to run in con- 
fusion from the field of battle. The Prussian armies engaged in these 
campaigns were for the most part very young soldiers ; a spirit of en- 
thusiasm pervaded their ranks, which rendered them capable of the most 
brilliant achievements. In cases of defeat, the effects of momentary 
hurry and confusion, to which all young troops are liable, were less 
violent with them than with the French ; but though easily rallied, and 
their patriotic enthusiasm soon restored, they could not rival the Rus- 
sian stoicism in adversity. * * The Austrians, properly so called, 
were highly disciplined and brave; but the infantry of that race ap- 
peared deficient in energy when compared with the French or Prussians, 
and their physical powers could not be compared with those of the 
sturdy Russian soldiery. The Bohemians appeared to be somewhat 
more healthy and robust, but did not materially differ in point of na- 
tional character from their Au‘trian brethren in arms. The Hungarian 
infantry were decidedly superior to both, in point of energy and physi- 
cal power, and the select corps of grenadiers furnished by that nation 
were equal, if not superior, to any in the field.—Co/. Cathcart. 





























pute as an officer of rare gallantry and still rarer military skill. His 
great victories at a later period in Mexico did but confirm the favour- 
able impression of his abilities entertained by competent authorities ; 
although his triumphs at Palo Alto, Resaca dela Palma, Monterey, 
and Buena Vista converted him into a military hero, and led him speed- 
ily to the head of the State. 

Mr. Millard Fillmore has, by the death of General Taylor, become 
the thirteenth President of the United States. He is a native of the 
State of New York, and enjoys, we believe, the fullest confidence of 
the Whig party, that carried the last election, aided greatly by the per- 
sonal popularity of the deceased President. In the prime of life—po- 
litically speaking, for he is fifty years of age—Mr. Fillmore is said to . 
be possessed of many qualities that are requisite for an able administra- 
tor of public affairs. Clear- headed, patient, industrious, and consis- 
tent, he adds an unblemished reputation to those abilities that grad- 
ually raised him to the important office of Vice-President. He has 
most delicate and difficult duties to fulfil; but his friends appear con- 
fident that he will not be found wanting. As a matter of etiquette, 
the Cabinet resigned office on Wednesday last, and an entirely new one 
seems generally expected. Rumour places Daniel Webster at its head. 
Mr W. R. King of Alabama has been appointed pro tem. Speaker of 
the Senate, in place of Mr. Fillmore. The funeral obsequies of General 
Taylor are appointed for this day, and will be performed with all the 
honour that civic and military pomp can confer, and, we doubt not, 
with an impressiveness proportioned to the high personal regard in 
which the late President washeld. His remains will probably be here- 
after transferred to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, his private residence, and 
should they pass through this city,en route, a stately ceremonial will 
mark the occasion. Here, and throughout the Union, all due respect 
will be paid this day to the memory of the departed. 












































































































































Larer rrom Evrope.—The news of another week, brought by the 
Hibernia steamer, to Halifax, was published in telegraphic detail, yes- 
terday morning, and we are, as usual, compelled to go to press, without 
waiting the arrival of the mails. We have, however, this time, an im- 
portant fact to deal with, always preferring to take our facts from the 
telegraph, and to form our opinions for ourselves. The Whig Cabinet 
has been again reprieved. On Friday, the 28th inst., after five nights 
debate on the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, a majority of 46, in 
a House of 584, reversed the judgment of the Peers, and relieved the 
ministers from their suspense, pro tem. at least. We know where- 
abouts to look for the hacks of party, whenever one of these formal di- 
visions takes place ; but, considering that many independent members 
have a decided aversion to passing deliberate censure upon the foreign 
policy of government, and only vote against it, on such occasions, with 
extreme reluctance, and bearing also in mind that, early in the week, 
the settlement of the dispute with the French Government, on this very 
topic, had been announced, we must say that this result indicates 
either great weakness in the Russell supporters, or a very strong case 
made out against Lord Palmerston. At any rate, it justifies our im- 
pressions of last Saturday, that the Cabinet ‘‘ would again scuffle 
through its difficulties.” The speech of the individaal most implica- 
ted, if not most interested, must have been one of unusual brilliance 
and extraordinary length, if the jtelegraph rightly reports Mr. Glad- 

































































Tue Brrer Brr.—** On Wednesday last a member of the Mountain, 
who has made himself remarkable by his eccentric conduct, arrived at 
the Assembly in a state great agitation. He met one of the Ministers 
in the lobby, and, addressing him in an abrupt and familiar manner, 
talked to him of the patience, calmness, and noble attitude of the people, 
who mistrust the provokers of civil war ‘‘It nevertheless appears,” 
replied the Minister, «that you occupy yourself with civil war.” 
«What do you mean?” asked the Montagnard. ‘‘ Certainly you do,’ 
said the Minister ; ** whence do you come at this moment?” ‘ From 
my place,” said the Montagnard, rather embarrassed. ‘ Itis not long 
that you have been in your place,” said the Minister; ‘* for two hours 
ago you were in a wine shop at Belleville, where you were treating sol- 
diers to drink in order to seduce them from their duty. You did not 



























Che Albion. 


Our readers will probably be of the same opinion, for these things were 
not done in acorner, although not deemed worthy of mention in the 
Turks Islands Royal Gazette. To write communications, and at the 
same time to withhold a register of proceedings adopted at the most 
numerous and influential meeting ever held in its own community, may 
be a happy mode of exhibiting the variations of individual opinion, but 
is asorry method of showing the bias of public feeling. The Gazette 
has exonerated the President from the imputation of having controlled 
its columns ; we shall be glad to know its own explanation of the silent 
course that it has pursued. Together with this, some information on the 
exact state of the case would be very acceptable. Has the opposition to 
the President’s convict scheme been smothered ? or, have the Colonists 
imitated their brethren of the Cape of Good Hope, and with similar re- 
sults? In the words of the set phrase, ‘‘ we pause for a reply.” 
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stone’s remark upon it, that “ from the dark of one day to the dawn o 
another, he has made a gigantic, intellectual, and physical effort.” 

With one other comment on the telegraphic report of this debate, we 
adjourn until next Saturday its further consideration. We read that 
«‘ this vote is said not to be a fair index of the state of public feeling in 
England, as the deepest intrigues are on foot to compel the present 
Ministry to resign.” We should take it to be no index whatever of 
the general feeling of the country, but simply a test of party strength 
within the House. As for the intrigues—that is an old cry. They 
must dig very deep, who would hope to undermine the Whigs; nor 
does the gross number of votes show any somnolency on the part of the 
ministerial whippers-in. 

With mingled indignation and shame, we find that Queen Victoria 
has been subjected to a ruffianly and cowardly assault, the particulars 
of which are thus going the rounds of the press. 

The chief feature of the news of the week is the debate in the House of Com- 
mons relative to the policy of the Ministry on the Greek question, aud the commit- 
ting of the cowardly assault on the Queen by a man aamed Plato, formerly an 
officer in the 10th Dragoons. The offence was committed against Her Majesty in 
the following manner: Shortly after six o clock on Thursday evening, Her Majesty 
was leaving Cambridge House in company with Prince Albert, when from amongst 
the crowd assembled to witness her departure, a man stepped out with a walking 
cane in his hand, and made an assault on the person of Her Majesty. He struck 
her on the head and face repeatedly, but fortunately the blows aimed took no ef- 
fect beyond ademolition of her bonnet. The Queen appeared atthe Italian Opera 
the same evening, where she was greeted with the most loyal and enthusiastic re- 
ception. The miscreant has been taken into custody and has undergone an ex- 
amination, at which he appeared perfectly sane, and, it is said, that he has been 
living in good circumstances. 

It is impossible to fathom the wickedness and folly into which a crav- 
ing for notoriety and a thirst for excitement will hurry some miscre- 
ants of the haman race. If this wretched creature be not a downright 
lunatic, we trust he will be summarily disposed of, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s act, made in consequence of a somewhat similar but less atro- 
cious assault; that he will be soundly flogged at a cart’s tail, and 
then ignominiously dismissed. We have a nervous apprehension of see- 
ing columns of type serving a bad purpose, in trumpeting the brute into 
importance. 

We rejoice, as will many a reader, that the gracious Lady, thus vil- 
lanously treated, sustained no personal injury on this occasion; and 
that she gave her loyal subjects, two hours later, an opportunity o 
expressing their congratulations. We remember witnessing Her Ma- 
jesty’s reception in the Park on the day after she was shot at, in 1842. 
Those who have neither shared, nor can appreciate, one’s feelings at 
such a moment, have missed a sensation worth experiencing. 

Cotton slightly advanced, Consols well up, and a satisfactory state of, 
trade, are the only commercial items for which we are disposed to find 
place. By the arrival of the India Mail of the 25th of May, from Bom- 
bay, we learn that a terrific accident has happened at Benares. A 
magazine boat, said to have been loaded with 3000 barrels of powder, 
exploded, and caused the loss of 1000 lives, besides destroying a fleet of 
30 boats, and doing much damage to the city. The number of barrels 
rather staggers our credulity. 



















































































Tue Nicaracua Treary.—The ratifications of this remarkable 
document, given at length in our paper on the first ult., were formally 
exchanged at Washington on the fourth inst.—a fit day for so noble a 
deed; for we repeat our conviction of the rarity of treaties of this de- 
scription, wherein national predilections and prejudices are mutually 
abandoned for the benefit of the world at large. The fact that this 
treaty should have been ratified on the fourth of July is in itself worth 
& moment’s notice, but it is not the only peculiarity connected with it. 
On Friday of last week, after his fatal illness had commenced, the late 
President, raised to eminence as a man of war, put his hand to, and offi- 
cially promulgated, this remarkable bond of peace. This must unques- 
tionably have been one of his latest acts, although the singularly tran- 
quil death that he died is evidenced in yesterday’s Washington papers, 
wherein appear two recognitions of Foreign Consuls, bearing date re- 
spectively, Monday and Tuesday last—the latter the day of his decease. 
The official record runs thus in the WVational Intelligencer, though we 
omit the articles of the treaty, already published in our columns. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas a Convention between the United States of America and Her Britan 
nic Majesty, for facilitating and protecting the construction of a Ship Canal between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and for other purposes, was concluded and 
signed at Washington on the nineteenth day of April last, which Convention is, 
word for word, as tollows : 


* * * © 

And whereas the said Convention has been duly ratified on both parts, and the 
respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Washington on the fourth 
instant, by Joun M. CLayton, Secretary of State of the United States, and the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytton Butwer, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty, on the part of their respect- 
ive Governments : 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, ZacHany Taytor, President of the United 
States of America, have caused the said Convention to be made public, to the end 
that the same. and every clause and article thereof, may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of 

the United States to be affixed. Done atthe City of Washington, this 

{u. s.] fifth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and fifty, and of the Independence of the United States the seventy fifth. 


Z. TAYLOR. 





By the President : 
Joun M. Crayton, Secretary of Slate. 


From the Continent of Europe there is no important news. The 
French Chamber has voted by a majority of 46 (curious coincidence 
with that of the English Ministry) the proposed grant to the President, 
being, we presume from the report before us, the originally named 
three millions of francs. Whether it be a bonus for his good behaviour, 
or an amended annual stipend, is not yet altogether clear. General 
Lahitte informed the Assembly, on the 24th ult., that the difficulty 
with England on the Greek question had been amicably settled. 

The Germans, it seems, still hanker after a Union; Hanover, Ogden- 
burgh, and some of the smaller Northern States are making efforts at 

a combination. Thecholera has re-appeared at Berlin. At Vienna the 
coronation of the Emperor and a general political amnesty are said to be 
simultaneously in the programme for July. At Naples a portion of a 
large building, used as a barrack, gave way on the 18th ult., and in its 
fall overwhelmed between four and five hundred persons. In Spain 
great indignation is expressed at the outfit and sailing of the Lopez ex- 
pedition; and many hard words are said to have passed hereon, between 
Narvaez and the American Minister. 





CauirorniA.—Early in the week, a steam arrival from Chagres 
brought San Francisco mails of the 1st ult., and remittances to the value 
of two millions of dollars. The State of California has also forwarded 
its contribution to the Washington Monument at Washington. It con- 
sists of a block of gold-bearing quartz, weighing about 125 lbs. Readers 
are perhaps aware that most of the States of the Union have sent, or 
are about sending, native blocks to be incorporated into the monument, 
and inscribed accordingly. California’s destiny has been so slight- 
ingly treated at Washington, that this effort of the youthful State is 
an act of great liberality. 





Grievous Disaster aT PHiLapeLPHIA.—This city has sustained 
aterible calamity. On Tuesday evening and night a fearful fire de- 
vastated so large a portion of the city that not fewer than 400 houses 
were destroyed. The loss sustained cannot be less than a million o 
dollars ; and we regret to add that the worst remains to be told. At 
an early hour, several explosions of saltpetre spread death and deso- 
lation amongst the assembled crowds. Without entering upon the 
melancholy detail, we are sorry to say that about thirty lives are sup- 
posed to bave been lost. 





Turxs IsLanps.—lIn this jeurnal, on the 6th of April last, and head- 
ed ‘‘ Convicts and Colonies,” appeared a lengthened statement of cer- 
tain efforts made by the Colonial authorities, local and imperial, at for- 
cing convict labour upon the anwilling inhabitants of the above named 
small settlement. Forming part and parcel of the grievances enume- 
rated by our correspondent, was that His Honour, President Forth, was 
not only endeavouring to bring about the contemplated evil, but that 
he had also closed the press against any record of meetings and peti- 
tions got up to oppose his scheme: we were therefore requested to give 
publicity to them; and this we did accordingly. A very recent arrival 
has brought us the Turks Islands Royal Gazette of the 10th ult., in 
which the editor complains bitterly of several efforts to traduce his im- 
partiality, and particularly alludes to ourselves. The article runs 
thus. 

We have of late observed that attempts have been made by a writer signing him- 
self a “ Native of Turks Islands” and others, in papers printed in the Islands of 
Nassau and Jamaica, to establish a charge against us, of a very grave nature, viz., 
that our Journal is under the direct influence of Government, and that we are not 
allowed to publish any letter in our columns, without the sanction of the President 
—or words to thateflect. We some time ago, denied this charge, and we think 
that the mind of every unprejudiced man in this community must acknowledge that 
we clearly proved this assertion to be unfounded; and we had hoped that that 
denial would be enough. We directed attention to the fact that ever since this 
Journal has been under our guidance, its columns were open to any correspond 
ent who chose to favour us ; that from week to week, communications had appear- 
ed in it from persons holding the most opposite views ; that so far from wishing to 
repress a general discussion we held out inducements to gentlemen to favour us 
with their views. Inthe Gazette of 30th January, will be found an editorial invit 
ing correspondents to contribute to our columns, on the all-absorbing question of the 
introduction of Convicts into this Presidency. Indeed our note Which has been 
published, contradicts the very assertion which it was used to establish, and 
plainly enough shows, that we had no objection to a discussion under that head. 

In the New York Albion of April 6th, this alleged offence is again brough 
against us. Thus— . 

“I should not thus have intruded, but our press is closed against every commu- 
nication which does not undergo the censorship of our President,” &¢e., kc. And 
again, “ The President will not allow the Printer here to publish an account of 
this meeting, in hopes of stifling the matter.” 

Now, the editor of the Albion, himself, acknowledges that this is an ex-parte 
statement, for he has notseen the J'urks Islands Gazette: but yet onthe mere 
strength of an individual’s assertion, he blames the President for what he has never 
done, and us for what we have never done, nor never will do. 

We now again assert, that the President has never, either directly or indirectly, 
interfered with us in our duties as editor of this Gazette, nor in the slightest way 
hinted to us that he had any other wish than that all public questions should be 
fully discussed in the uewspaper. 

In saying this we evidently but do our duty, the duty we owe to His Honour the 
President, the duty we owe ourselves. The most short-sighted in such affairs, 
must see the injury likely to fall upon a community, by such false statements em- 
anating from the columns of'a newspaper like the A/bion, which counts its readers 
by the tens of thousands, and in every clime. 


As a matter of justice, we give place to the above contradiction of 
our correspondent’s charge against the President and the Gazette—let 
it go for just what it is worth. It would indeed have been more satis- 
factory, if the editor had proved his boasted impartiality by forwarding 
us & copy of his journal containing the record which he is accused of 
having suppressed, under government coercion or influence. But the 
fact remaining as it was, and this remarkable omission being still unac- 
counted for, we must say that the inference drawn by our correspondent 
and adopted by ourselves, if erroneous, was not altogether unnatural. 





Tue PARKMAN MurpeER Case.—We are not versed in the laws or 
customs of Massachusetts, but as taking interest in the due administra- 
tion of justice amongst all civilized communities ,we cannot but express 
our surprise at finding that the Executive Council Chamber at Boston 
has been latterly converted into a temporary criminal Court, and that a 
case supposed long ago to have been decided, has been again publicly 
argued—without a judge to preside, or a jury to render a new ver- 
dict. Another clergyman, on Monday last, stepped into the place of 
the Rev. Mr. Putnam, pleaded the convicted man’s cause, brought for- 
ward his witnesses, handed in a host of petitions from unsatisfied per- 
sons, and begged that the case might be adjourned a month, for further 
hearing. 

We have no settled opinions on the subject of capital punishment. 
The question is an open one, and may well be considered by the wise 
and the philanthropic, by those who grope through the fearful statistics 
of crime, collating and comparing, and desiring conscientiously to re- 
concile the duties they owe both to society and to criminals. But of one 
thing we are sure—and that is, that wncertain criminal law is of all 
others the most unjust and injurious. Be the code mild or sanguinary, it 
is the undoubted assurance that on conviction condemnation will en- 
sue, and that after condemnation the law will take its course, that 
gives any value whatever to the administration of justice. For our 
own part, we should much prefer living under an Oriental Cadi, to 
finding ourselves tossed to and fro,in the matter of justice, on popular 
opinion, or on clerical, learned, and scientific misgivings. Another 
document has appeared in print from the pen of Professor Webster. It 
touches on Cochituate water and leaden pipes, but contains not a pas- 
sing allusion to his deed of guilt, to sorrow, repentance, pardon, judg- 
ment, or eternity. The 18th inst., is spoken of, as the day appointed 
for the settlement of the Executive doubts. If the calumniated jani- 
tor had been in the Professor’s situation, we wonder whether there 
would have been $0 many hearings of the case 





ENGLisH AND AMERICAN STEAMERS.—Amongst the items of news 
by the Hibernia, we observe it repeated from journal to journal that 
the fine American steam ship, the 4t/antic, took Liverpool completely 
by surprise. on Wednesday the 26th ult., having arrived there on that 
day, after a passage from New York of ten days and sixteen hours, 
This beats the Europa by four hours; but it is a remarkable instance 
of shortness of memory, that the six city papers coming under our 
notice say not a word about the latter’s calling at Halifax. However, 
48 we like to be impartial, we must condole with the American line on 
their ill-luck, in so invariably meeting with “ head winds.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONTREAL, July 9, 1850. 
Nothing of importance has occurred since I last addressed you. The 
Weather continues to be fine, and the accounts from all parts of the 
country confirm the hope of good crops, though there are complaints 
of @ lack of rain in some localities, especially in the valley of the 
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Richeiieu. I perceive too, that in the Eastern Provinces the crops are 
reported to look well and to promise an abundant harvest. 

At Toronto both Houses of the Legislature are hard at work, with a 
view of bringing the session to a close. On the whole we have to con. 
gratulate the country on the result of the Parliamentary Campaign 
The Annexationists who commenced their late abortive movement in 
this city with such loud boasts,—‘‘ with trumpets, yea, and with 
shawms,”—scarcely were heard within the walls of the House o; 
Assembly, and in the Legislative Council were not merely without a rep- 
resentative, but without even an apologist. The few able men of that 
creed, in and out of Parliament, have, in fact, long ago discovered that 
the country is not with them, and have therefore held back, using two 
jor three noodles as cat’s-paws to keep tbe question open, until a more 
fit opportunity for agitating it should spring up. Nor were the more 
cunning persons, who attacked our existing institutions in an indirecy 
manner, more successful in their attempts. So far well, then, what- 
ever else we may have to complain of. 

You are aware that the Finance Committee had, amongst other « re. 
forms,” recommended that the Governor General’s salary should be cut 
down to £3,500 per annum, far too small asum for such an office, unless 
the occupant should have a private fortune which he might be charita- 
bly anxious to expend in the public service. By some means or other, 
however, the Committee have retraced their steps, and resolved to leaye 
the amount of the Governor’s salary to the decision of the Home gov- 
ernment, Her Majesty, or something of that sort. That a great re- 
trenchment is wanted in the public expenditure of this Province, and 
many reforms in our public offices, is perfectly true: nevertheless, | 
think the present cry is a false and hollow one, and that the present 
attempt to carry it out will prove a humbug and a failure. 

The House of Assembly has given £2000 for the purpose of holding a 
preliminary exhibition, in this city, of articles to be forwarded to the 
great Industrial Exhibition in London, in 1851. 

In speaking of the acts of the Legislature, and alluding to the session 
as being on the whole satisfactory, I except the rejection of the Repre- 
sentative Bill. Whatever ol-jections there might be to the Ministerja) 
measure for this object, most of them might have been got rid of jp 
Committee, and rather than see it lost, I certainly wish it had passed ag 
asit was. All the enemies of British connexion are opposed to thig 
Reform, because they know it would remove many causes of reproach 
against the working of our existing institutions, and those they do not 
desire to remove in any other than their own way. Many other persons 
voted against the Ministerial Representation Bill for very different 
reasons, of course, for among its opponents were several warm friends of 
the mother country. 

Business, as usual at this season, is very slack; but I am happy to 
say that the city and the country generally were never more free from 
sickness than they have been this year, which is a pleasant contrast to 
our sufferings from typhus and cholera for the last three or four 
summers. - 

It is supposed that the Provincial Parliament will disperse in about a 
fortnight from this date eg 








Mr. G. P. R. JaAmes.—Last week we mentioned the arrival, by the 
Steamer Washington, of this well-known writer. His pen was not 
altogether idle during his voyage, as the following lines attest. 

The Washington, the Washington! 
How gallantly she goes, 


Green fields she finds before her steps, 
She leaves them clad in snows. 


The green field of the ocean, 
The snow flake of the foam, 
Receive and follow, as she treads 
Her pathway to her home. 


God speed thee, noble Washington, 
Across the mighty main, 

And give thee wings to traverse it, 
A thousand times again! 


Not wrongly hast thou taken, 
The glorious chieftain’s name, 

Who won his country’s liberty, 
Amidst the battle’s flame. 


No sordid triumph was the chief’s, 
No sordid triumph thine, 

Though war, unwilling, was his task, 
‘And thine aim, peace divine. 


The links his good sword severed, 
When heavy grew the chain, 

Even of England’s brotherhood, 
Thou shalt unite again. 


But links of love the bond shall form, 
To bind the east and west, 

While child and mother, long estranged, 
Fly to each other’s breast. 


And may’st thou, as thou tread’st the sea, 
Till thy long wand’rings cease, 
Be, like the patriarchal dove, 
The messenger of peace. 


FAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA at CastLe GARDEN.—Our Havanna Opera Company travele 
about New York city so independently, changing its locality every now and then, 
hat we are compelled to keep a bright look out lest we lose track of it. From 
Niblo’s public resort they visited the aristocratically exclusive Astor Place Opera 
House, and failing to attract there, we now find them in democratic quarters—at 
Castle Garden—where, at fifty cents a head, from three to four thousand persons visit 
them nightly. The change of locality has been decidedly a lucky one for the man- 
agement ; and the losses of the past month will be undoubtedly retrieved, and most 
probably a large profit will be gained. Theatres are too hot in such weather ; flesh 
and blood could not stand four hours music in a shut-up theatre, with the thermo. 
meter at 90, and every one looking over-heated and tired to death. 

The Opera of “ Norma” was given on Monday and Wednesday evenings ; and’ 
as we have stated above, there were large audiences present on each occasion. We 
have heretofore spoken of ‘“ Norma,” as performed by this company ; it is there. 
fore not necessary to make any further remark upon its present performance. We 


must, however, state thatthe noise of the orchestra and chorus wakes up the slum 
Operas cannot be heard 





bering echoes of the place, producing miniature thunder. 
to advantage at Castle Garden ; but cool breezes and a peasant lounge are attrac- 
tions not to be resisted in this weather. The Opera nights are Monday, Wedues 
day, and Friday, and on the off nights, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the 
Company sing in the Promenade Concerts, with the additional attraction of an ex 
cellent Band under the direction of George Loder. We attended the first Con 
cert,on Tuesday evening. There was a guod but not a numerous attendance 
The programme was highly attractive, and from some portions we received the 
most unqualified pleasure. Tedesco was encored in her Aria, and most deservedly 
so, for since her first appearance at the Park Theatre, three or four years ago, we 
have never heard her so admirable either in style or voice. She indulged in no 
exaggeration, but sang with a chasteness and a power that satisfied the judgment’ 
Signora Costini, in her duo with Badiali, sang sweetly and brilliantly ; but bes) le 
so great an artist her method and delivery smacked somewhat of the school-room 
Badiali is in truth a glorious singer; a thoroughly educated and apypenenre 
His voice is superb, his method of the best school, and he sings with that 


ion, in which art and nature are so blended, as to produce a perfect 
f . 
in that 


artist. 


energy and pass z : 
ensemble. As an operatic singer we have described his rare excellences ° 
department some exaggerations will creep in, from the nature of surrounding cir- 
cumstances; these, we now know, are not faults of style, but of situation, dramatic 

: and nothing 


excitement, &c. In the concert-room Badiali is free from all this; 
, ke. 


can be imagined more free from error, more pure, impassioned, flowin 
t-] = 


quisite than his room singing. He was fully appreciated on Tuesday evening, 
erly touch being responded to by enthusiastic bursis of applause. We 
that we heard no 


g, and ex- 


every mast 2 
were so satisfied with the great excellence of this performance, 


re music that evening, being unwilling to disturb so delightful an impression. 


mo e 
but we 


We wish we could speak of the Band under Mr. Loder’s direction, 


heard solittle of it upon this occasion, that it would be unfair to judge it critic | 
talists, most of them acknowledge 


ally. 


It is composed of our‘most eminent instrumen : é 
soloists, so that it should be of first rate excellence. The Sunday —. 4 
given at Castle Garden by this Band, are attended by thousands, and are very Dg 
ly spoken of. We shall endeavour to be present and make a note of them. 
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7. 
ced to produce the work that I have been commending, should have suffered th 
No tice 8 of Ne w cio rks . pride opinions of me, which you entertained, to be filched and adulterated by mere! 
~ po. whose reports the hearer’s Age een ie have almost refuted, 
and whose testimony was so obviousty liable to be war rejudice. 
PHIPPS'S MEMOIRS OF ROBERT PLUMER WARD. “ Welive ina pre world. Before my feelings and p Ne dh had changed 
The memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward, the author of ‘ Tremaine” and [from wavering and transient to permanent and fixed,—before the desultory ram 


a : : blings, which almost became our age, had terminated in a path, and that, I trust, a 
« De Vere,” have recently been published in London, and as the work right and honourable one, and from which, with moderate allowance for human 


will not be republished here, we borrow the following notice of it from inferiority, I have not deviated since—before my principles had attained their 
Jumns of the London Spectator. vigour, and generated those correct habits which it was their province to pro- 
the colum 7 . : h duce,—in short, while, like most young men, I might be said’ to have as yet ‘no 
The literary success of the author of Tremaine was owing to. t © character at all,’ 1 obtained your friendship. How I lost it, I have anol told 
worldly experience and means of observation which his official position you. When, remains to tel you. I lostit when any fruits which my youth may 
ave him; but the sole interest which ae possesses in the eyes of theMfhave promised had appeared ; lost it all at once, under circumstances scarcely more 
rid arises from his success as an author. As an office-holder, hejMannoying to my feelings than revolting to my sense of what was right and just. 
ot a mere red-tapist, but one of those able, hard-working, expe-JJ_ ‘I am not seeking to penetrate what is to me, indeed, no secret; neither do I 
- dadministrative men, who really carry on the business of govern- form the unavailing wish that our expired intercourse should revive. C’en est fait. 
rienee and, except in the case of rare ability and courage in a “ chief,” Mg knot which has been loosened or untied wae, ban formed again, but this knot has 
ment, ’ id 


ot } ant been cut. Accordingly, I neitheraddress you by your name wor subscribemy own. 
are masters of the Ministers, though want of interest, ambition, or My handwriting, though not disguised, is, like yourself, much changed; all 


«gift of the gab,” retains them in a subordinate post. Asan author, though this were not the case, you could not, after & lapse of so much time, have 
Mr. Ward’s temporary success was greater than his permanent pros- Hf recognized it. 
ts. His subjects were generally large enough, he was a man of ex-M =“ My regard you continue to possess, thongh I am not certain of your title to re- 
tensive reading, and his tastes took in a wide range; but he was es-Mftain it. But you have, by means of your estrangement, sustained a loss. [n ceas - 
tially bounded by the present. His earlier works, which procured Ming to entertain a feeling of esveem and cordiality towards me, you have Lost that 
weg nage of Pitt, and with it a seat in Parliament and office,J#¥ "ich is a source of soothing gratification to the mind in whichi is cherished, and 
him the patroneg f Nati aoe d though their most attracti art ved which, I flatter myself, I as well deserve to have retained with regard te me as 
were on the Law of Nations ; - , he f belize oe “t P Ie, M2"y other of your early friends, be that other who he may. Again; though you 
Jated to a temporary subject, the rights o belligerents and neutrals, have not lost a friend, (for my sentiments towards you continuef riendly,) you have 
there was enough in that branch of the subject to secure duration ; butee clected to lose the usual and not unpalatable frutis of friendship in my case; and 
whe reads them now? how few, indeed, know of their existence? HeWirhis atthe time of life (for we are much of the same age) when old friends can the 
cannot be said to have originated the serio-didactic novel, for Hannah fMless be spared, because new friendships are rarely formed 
More and others had long cultivated that field; but he brought to it,— =“ When our earliest meetings and the commencements of a oygone i rissdeale 
what they could not bring, a well-bred scholarship, a wide knowledgeMare called up before me by the letter which, I scarcely know why, I am writing, 
of public and private life, seen in affairs as well as society, with less offm fee! myself softened as well as depressed by the recollection; and, as I writefare- 
» marrow sectarian spirit: yet it may be doubted whether T'remaine wp aed “er think that I might add to it the words—probablyt or ever. 
some thirty years hence will be more read than Calebs in Search of a Th y skis CeCe. Wes es Ridley hth 
Wife. If Mr. Ward did not found the school of fashionable novelists, there 18 no’ nag 1 a eltieet on Eamets Mh orenedl 0 re- 
he was certainly among the founders; and he infused into the best of quire or even justify 80 g' pact Pp nas bes upon 
his works, De Vere, a real knowledge of Parliamentary life, a newerffit. Strictly speaking, indeed, the biography occupies but a small por- 
and truer view of statesmen and nobles, though a little en beau, and afftion of these bulky volumes, which are chiefly filled with remains or 
great variety of actual characters. The circumstance of Wentworth’s correspondence; and much of that title is not distinguished for matter 
supposed resemblance to Canning, and the accident of publication at a or character. The correspondence is indifferent. he latter portion 
time when the official conspiracy of the novel seemed acting in Parlia- ofit is mainly devoted to literary criticism, or compliments, having for 
ment, gave De Vere a success with the world at large, which its length subject the author’s works or those of his praisers ; and is weak and 
and longwindedness might have marred. Mr. Ward's essays (generally flimsy toa degree. The earlier portion principally relates to politics, 
in the form of stories) were not so successful with the public as his especially to the intrigues carried on by Canning and Malmesbury 
fictions. We think he was by nature designed for an essayist—natu- during the Addington Ministry to procure Pitt’s premature return to 
rally given to discuss and expound; bot nature had denied him that office. To this Lord Mulgrave was judiciously opposed ; and although 
penetrating originality of perception, that vigour of thought, and (as afthere is nothing very new or particular in the account, and the letters 
consequence) that terseness of style which are necessary to render themjare rather flat, it gives ~ Raye pees em = = —— . The 
essay attractive and to preserve it As Robert Plumer Ward was es-jmost valuable part of the book, and which was, indeed, well worthy o 
sentially confined to the present, so he was dependent on it ; he wasjg separate publication, is a diary that Mr. Ward kept through a consid- 
nothing if not in the mode, and in his later works he rather fell behind erable portion of his official life, beginning in June 1809, and continu- 
the fashion. ing with a short interruption till the death of Perceval, when it ceased 
His life as presented in these volumes was not very remarkable or till 1819; after which it was maintained to a later period than Mr. 
eventful. His father was ® merchant at Gibraltar, and also held themgPhipps thinks it proper to publish it. This diary consists of gossip, 
post of chief clerk of the civil department of the Ordnance in that gar-JJanecdote, on dits, and confidential communications made to Mr. Ward 
rison: his mother was a Spanish Jewess. Robert Ward was born injgon various occasions and at critical times, together with his own ob- 
London, in 1765, on a visit of the family to England; and, after an edu-Jjservations and occasional reflections on affairs, or remarks on charac- 
cation at private schools, was sent to Oxford, in 1783. He left the Uni-Mters. As he was much in the confidence of Perceval, saw a good deal 
versity in 1787, in debt; and soon after became a student of the Innerfgof the Duke of Wellington, (Master-General of the Ordnance durin 
Temple. An affection of the knee-joint sent him to Bareges: he wasjgthe wra of the Manchester massacre and Sidmouth’s spy doings,) an 
speedily cured ; but was so attracted by the pleasures of French society, WS continually behind the scenes, the diary is both curious and amus- 
that he remained in France till the Revolution; from which he had aging. Allowance must of course be made for the writer's position as a 
narrow escape. partisan, and some of his late notions are those of the ‘‘ laudator tem- 
“Tt happened, unfortunately for him, that another ‘Ward,’ of about the same poris acti, speaking without responsibility; but it 18 sufficiently in- 
age and personal appearance, had incurred the suspicion of the Republican party, jg “resting to raise a desire for the whole, published as a diary, and not 
at a moment when suspicion lost all its doubts and death followed close upon the mixed up with other matters to which it has small relation. 
heels of certainty. To use his own words, ‘I was arrested for having the same The diary begins with Canning’s intrigue against Castlereagh; and 
name and the same coloured coat and waistcoat as another Ward, guilty of trea-MCanning is occasionally brought forward in the earlier periud, and 
son ; was ordered without trial to Paris to be guillotined; and only escaped by their painted with a good deal of shadow, (he was then in a sort of opposi- 
prem 3 | traitor: I was, however, banished the republic, merely for my tion to Perceval,) and altogether a very different personage from the 
ig “ : “ Wentworth of De Vere. Lord Palmerston, then a ‘ very fine young 
On his return to England he was called to the bar, in June 1790; and man,” and a promising candidate for place, with no other faults, in Mr. 
but for a singular circumstance might have passed through life as aff Ward's estimation, than what he has certainly got rid of long since— 
literary barrister, with middling success in law and letters. nervousness and modesty !—also figures in the pages, and at a critical 
“He was, early in 1794, leaving his chambers in the Temple for the purpose off conjuncture of his fortunes. 
as 0 ek eee Upon crossing Fleet Street he “ Lord Palmerston came to town, sent for by Perceval. He was so good as to con 
ante teaneuee Beil Yard; ond ae he passed “ watchmaker s shop his attention Wa8 i fide to me that three things were offered to him,—the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
attracted by a placard in the window, ofa very revolutionary character, convening @ chequer, Secretaryship at War, or a seat at the Treasury, by way of introduction 
a meeting of a certain society, that evening, at the watchmaker’s. Many allio the seals, if he was afraid of entering upon themat once. These offers were, 
man would have passed it unnoticed, or contented himself with a feeling of regret however, in the alternative of there being any of them declined by Milnes (Member 
or indignation at the prevalence during that period of similar views: not so wasillf, Pomfret), to whom they were made in the first instance. Lord P. consulted 
it with young Ward ; he was tresh from all the horrors which the success of such me very frankly upon them, and asked if I thought he would be equal to the seals 
principles in a neighbouring country had entailed ; he at once determined to enter either in Cabinet > Parliament, particularly the latter, where he had barely made 
the waichmaker’s shop and provoke a discussion with him. _For two hours did theMhis début. I told him, and was most sincere, that in common with all his friends 
young student contest with the Republican the justice of his sentiments ; for twoH whom I had ever heard speak on the subject, | thought him quite equal to them in 
hours did he labour to impress upon him not only by argument but by his own ex- point of capacity, but as to nerves in Parliament, ‘(of which he seemed :ost to 
perience, the horrors to which success must lead; but at the end of that time he doubt,) nobody could judge but himself. He said Petty, (whom I had mentioned) 
was obliged to leave him, apparently unmoved, or at all events unconvinced. Hef#had come forward after having felt his way and got possession of himeelf in the 
paid his distant visit, and late in the evening returned homewards through the same MM House, and that if he had done the same, he perhaps would not hesitate. As it was, 
alley. Despairing of success, he paid no second visit to his disputant of the morn-Bihe inclined to the second place, but had written to Lord Malmesbury. We walked 
ing, though he did remark with pleasure that the revolutionary placard had been up to Hyde Park discussing the subject. Among other topics which I urged, one 
withdrawn, Hardly, however, had he passed the shop twenty yards, when heff,eemed to impress him much; which was, the great difference there would be in 
heard some une running after and calling to him. He looked back and beheld the Mipis situation and pretensions upon a return to office, in the event of our going out, 
Republican watchmaker. The manner of the man was changed from the dogged if he retired as a Cabine Minister instead of a subordinate capacity. He allowed 
imperturbability with which he had listened to Mr. Ward's arguments in the Mit much flattered his ambition, but feared the prejudice it would occasion to his own 
morning to a frank and eager confidence. ‘I have called you in,’ said he, ‘to say M@yeputation and the interest of his friends if he failed. I left him inclining to the 
Ihave done nothing but think over your words: I feel their truth; I shudder at Secretary at War; and admired his prudence, as I have long done the talents and 
the precipice on which I stood, at the evil I was about todo; and am now asfMexcellent understanding, as well as the many other good qualities as well as accom- 
anxious to communicate and prevent as I was before to conceal all our schemes. plishments, of this very fine young man.” 


He then communicated to him the existence ofa most fearful plot against the Gov- . : 
ernment, which, with his newly-awakened feelings, he longed to frustrate by im- One portion of the diary relates to the Regency. New facts are 


mediately informing the authorities, if he who had convinced would also accom. fgscarcely advanced, but we think some freshness is given from the light 
pany ma | support him. and colouring of the author. Unless Sheridan really persuaded the 

‘They went to the Chief Magistrate, Sir Richard Ford, who attached so much Prince to throw over the Whigs, out of revenge for Whig hauteur, his 
importance to the communication, that the three were at once ushered into them Royal Highness would seem to have acted entirely from himself. The 
D presence of Pitt and his colleagues, assembled with Macdonald and Scott, the At- arrogance of Grey and Grenville comes out very strongly in the paint- 
m torney and Solicitor-General. The singular history was duly narrated in detail; ing of his opponent. After all, however, it is doubtful whether they 


the arguments carried on by the young Mentor, the misgivings of the Republican, : : : Pree | 
andthen the details of the impending dager. The countenance of Pitt was turned gy Could have come in. The Tories would have been strong in Opposition ; 





1850. 






that he put his own resignation upon his dismissal ; that to ally with such 
could be only lowering themselves in public esteem without geiain anything but a 


hollow support. 1 would inform Cannir lf, he added i 
test, ifhe asked me.” ng myseu, he , that this was my pre- 


The heads of the “great Whig families,” however, were more san- 
guine, and _~ or at least were occupied, to the last. Their treat- 
ment by the Prince was characteristic; and one can fancy the mag- 
nates at Adam’s announcement in the following extract. 


“What most offended them was the manner in which the Prince announced his 
resolution. They were in the very act of forming the Administration filling offi- 
ces, &c., &e., when Adam came in from the Prince. They said they could mot be 
disturbed ; he said he must disturb them, for he had a message frum the Prince ; 
they replied that it was for the Prince they were at work, for they were making the 
Government; Adam told them to spare all trouble, for no Government was to be 
made. This was ou Friday the 1st, in the evening ; and what affronted them was 
that after having had such a task committed to them, the Prince should have pre- 
sured to take a counter resolution by himself without first consulting them.” 


This is a characteristic trait of the Duke of Wellington’s way of get- 
ting through business. 


“He was fond of relating, that soon after the Duke’s appointment, he was leavi: 
his office at the usual hour, when, on coming out at the Park entrance, he penne 
his new chef just in the act of getting on horselvack. He went up tw the Duke, and 
mentioned that there were some matters connected with the department on which 
he would like to communicate with him when he had time. ‘No time like the pre- 
sent.’ said the Duke, and, at once dismissing his horse, returned with Mr. Ward 
into the Ordnance Office. There, then, he remained closeted with the Duke till 
past eight, listening to and answering his pertinent queries upon manifold points 
connected with the department. From that moment the Duke appeared whe au 
fait of the business in hand, and ready to cope with the details as they from time 
to time presented themselves.’’ 


The Duke seems to have been more alarmed at the state of the nation 
about 1819 than the natureof the case justified ; deceived, probably, 
by the official ‘* reports” of Messrs. Castles and Co. The followingre- 
mark, however, exhibits his penetration. 


“ He said, if the rising broke out anywhere, it would be at Glasgow and Paisley ; 
where many rich merchants and all they supported would be sure to suffer, while 
no one could certainly foretell how soon it might be putdown. This led him to his 
favourite notion, that the loyal should be taught to rely more upon themselves, and 
less upon the Government, in their own defence against the disloyal. It was 
this, he thought, that formed and kept up a national character : whileevery one 
was accustomed to rely upon the Government, upon a sort of commutation for what 
they paid it, personal energy went to sleep, and the end was lost; that in England, 
he observed, every man who had the commonest independence, one, two, five, or 
six hundred, or a thousand a year, had his own little plan of comfort—his favourite 

ersonal pursuit, whether his library, his garden, his hunting, or his farm, which 
he was unwillingto allow anything (even his own defence) to disturb ; he therefore 
deceived himself into a notion that ifthere was a storm it would not reach him, and 
went on his own train till it was actually broken in uponby force. This led to su- 
pineness and apathy as to public exertion; which would in the end ruin us ; the 
disposition, therefore, must be changed, by forcing them to exert themselves ; which 
would not be if Government did everything in civil war, they nothing ; hence his 
wish for a volunteer force. All this was exceedingly sound, and showed the reach 
of his reflecting mind as an observer of human nature, as well as a statesman and 
soldier, more than anything I have yet seen.”’ 

There is a curious passage touching Pitt’s dying moments. 

“ Atthe time Mr. Ward accepted the post of Under-Secretary of State, (resigning 
that of Welsh Judge,) it had been promised him that the apparent risk of such a 
step to the future prospects of his family should be guarded against by the grant of 
a pension, to commence when he should cease to hold office. He had beenbut a 
year in the post thus accepted, and amid the pressure of other matters the contem- 
plated arrangement had never been completed. More than once in his last illness 
did Pitt allude to his unfulfilled promise, and speak with kindness of himto whom 
it had been made. Later on, when he rould no longer continuously articulate, he 
made the name ‘Robert Ward’ audible, and added signs for paper and ink. His 
trembling hand having feebly traced a number of wandering characters, and added 
what could be easily recognized as his well-known signature, he sank back The 
precious paper (precious, whatever may have been its unknown import, as a proof 
of remembrance at so solemn a moment,) wasafterwards handed over by the physi- 
cian in attendance, Sir Walter Farquhar, to Mr. Ward; and many a time did he 
declare, as he displayed it tome, thathe would give anything he valued most to be 
able to decipher its unformed characters.”’ 

Some posthumous compositions of Mr. Ward are appended to the Me- 
moirs. They consist of ‘‘characters” similar to those of Chesterfield 
and other writers, and of ‘‘ sketches” and essays; these last being set 
in a species of framework, intended to connect them into a series. They 
are not the best specimens of the author’s composition; and perhaps 
were hardly worth publication. Allowance is to be made, as Mr. 
Phipps remarks, for their unrevised state ; and revision might have re- 
moved crudities and imparted more closeness and strength. It would 
not, however, have altered their main defects; which may be summed 
up by saying that they belonged to another age, without reaching 
the peculiar force and finish which alone can give interest to an obsolete 
mode. 
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JANE PorTER AND CONGENIAL Spirits —We know nothing more to 
the honour of the English nobility of this day, than that Jane Porter 
—such as she was—should have chosen and cherished the greater num- 
ber of her friendships from among them. Utterly incapable of a ser- 
vility or an obsequiousness as her gifted and lofty nature was always ad- 
mitted to be, sve still moved in the highest sphere of rank, with sym- 
pathies all expanded, and the imprint of congeniality, with all around 
hea, stamped upon countenance and mien. Yetshe had mingled, more 
or less, with all classes, and knew the world well. Had she found it 
necessary to sacrifice the slightest shadow of purity or independence 
to retain her position, or had she believed, or conjectured, that purer 
or simpler natures were to be found in the ranks below, she was not 
one to hesitate or compromise for an instant. But, with the intuitive 
perceptions of genius, and a disposition as open as the day, she chose 
this for her sphere, and lived in it as one who had no thought or need 
of management, either to belong to, or to grace it. The class of socie- 
ty, in a country, with which simple and proud genius finds itself most 
at home, is its superior and true nobility ; and, that England’s circles 
of high rank are so preferred, and so honoured and brightened, by 
spirits like Jane Porter, is, we think, evidence that proves most for 
eeets present civilization and glory.—V. P. Willis in the Home 
ournal. 














A Brace or Lirerary Portrarrs.—It was the custom for the moni- 


ith r i Janni tors at Clrist-Hospital, during prayers before meat, to stand fronti 

at with interest th g lawyer, who seemed not only to share that horror of the Whigs could scarcely form a Government without the Canning , ’ ring pray 5 ty fronting 
“4 revolutionary pastiased soiree Bb Ae Pag heres binesil se tvensiy imbued, but who votes, and the hatred with which the old Whigs regarded their leaderfthe tenants of their respective wards, while the objects of their atten- 
- had so gallantly acted upon it. ‘ What was your motive, young gentleman,’ he in- rendered that junction impossible: what was more than all, their cow-JJtion were kneeling. Looking up, on one of these occasions, towards a 





quired, ‘for thus entering the shop?’ ‘I, Sir,’ answered young Ward, ‘ am notfardly anti-national policy would have rendered their position one offnew monitor who was thus standing, and whose face was unknown to 














st long returned from France, aud have there seen in practice what sounds so fine in great difficulty with the country. The fact is, that poor in point off me (for there were six hundred of us, and his ward was act mike T 
sh theory.’ ’ m= talent as the Perceval Ministry was, it best represented the opinion o thought him the smallest boy that could ever have attained to so dis- 
e Though, according to report, Pitt was not the man to overlook risingjthe country ; as the Whigs now are in a similar position. Some o tinguished an eminence. He was little in person, little in face, and he 
talent or lose sight of a useful adherent, eight years elapsed beforefMthese points are well put in this report of @ conversation in the House had a singularly juvenile cast of features, even for one so petit. It was 
a? much came of this singular introduction ; during which the young bar-Jof Commons; which will also give an idea of the manner of the Mitchell, the translator of Aristophanes. He had really attained his 
Je rister published two books or pamphlets on the Law of Nations, mar-@#diary. position prematurely. Irose afterwards to be next to him in the school ; 
e ried a sister of Lady Mulgrave, and was slowly working his way at the “J.W. Ward told me what he called a bon mot, and seemed much to enjoy, of and from a grudge that existed between us, owing probably to a re- 
Je bar. In 1802, Pitt, in a stiff enough letter, offered Mr. Ward a seat@ Lady ’s. He had said there was difficulty in getting people to accept of offices Serve, which em pride, on his part, and to an ardeney which he 
for Cockermouth, one of the Lowther boroughs; and when he returned just now: she answered, she thought Lord Grenville would be not unwilling to ac-{may have considered frivolous on mine, we became friends. Circum- 
” to power, his protegé became Under-Secretary of State for the For-(§cept them all in his own person. Oh strange union, where this, by one of their par-Mistances parted us in after-life; I became a Reformist, and he a Quar- 
rd eign Department, (his brother-in-law, Lord Mulgrave, being Principal fM{ty, is thought characteristic and told with glee! | understand, however, that Tier-Mjterly Reviewer ; but he sent me kindly remembrances not long before he 
1c ; Secretary), after he had published a pamphlet in justification of Pitt’s—I"°Y has confessed there is a aaa The am ped cognn wane Seay ac-Mdied. I did not know he was declining ; and it will ever be a pain to me 
es highhanded seizure of the Spanish treasure-ships. Of course he wentgecePt and they are afraid to accept. They are therefore reduced to tel! the * rinc@, Ht reflect, that delay conspired with accident to hinder my sense of it 
) out on the accession of All the Talents after Pitt's death ; and came infy ¥° Would accept if it were to do ourselves good ; but not when it is inconvenient 04, being known to him; especially as I learned that he had not been 
os ; : 4 , : of , though to do you good. The remarkable part of the evening wasa conversation ’ 4 
. ‘cain on their expulsion, as a Lord of the Admiralty, still under Lord oi Meena. Aly ace over to sit by rte Though he had spoken, and strongly, fm S° Prosperous as I supposed. He had his weaknesses as well as myself, 
mn 1 ulgrave. In 1812, he was moved to the Ordnance, as “‘Clerk.” InJMagainst us inthe debate, he opened immediately upon the merits of Perceval: he but they were mixed with conscientious and noble qualities. Zealous 
as 1823, he quitted office, withdrew from Parliament, and began novel-fJadmired his conduct and ability so much, that if he had ever given him a vote in as he was for aristocratical government, he was no indiscriminate ad- 
“ Writing asan amusement, at fifty-eight. He died in 1846, in his eighty-[§his life, he said, he would have supported him on these questions; that his charac-fM mirer of persons in high places ; and, though it would have bettered his 
he Second year; having lived long enough to see his son, the present Lord ter had enabled him to commence the stand he had made, and character had attach-Ij views in life, he had declined taking orders, from a nicety of religious 
ly High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, Secretary to the Admiralty ed his party so much to him as t) pony oe yy ell throngs) Se scruple. Of his admirable scholarship I need say nothing. 
a anict a Whig Ministry. He was thrice married, and each time advan- ar vit ont oxcbocion admired hitn ; that this would give him extraordinary influ Hqually good scholar, but of a less zealous temperament, was Barnes, 
no I te a Hlis first wife, as we have seen, = a wage eed of Lord nce as the Sand of an Opposition, which must give great trouble to the new Goy- adage owas ‘th yt e re ge Ot are form, = h. or 
nt th grave; the second, whom he wedded at the age of sixty-three, was# ernment when it was formed ; nevertheless, he thought we were not going out, itgg Wards identified with the sudden and striking increase o 
“ e Widow of Mr. Plumer of Gilston Park, which became his through was too dangerous to come in; probably, he added, laughing, the Regent will keep Mews paper 1n fame and influence. He was very handsome when young, 
‘ the marriage ; his third alliance, when he was nearly seventy, gavel Perceval three months as his father’s Minister, and then ‘ fall so much in love wii with a profile of Grecian regularity; and was famous among us for a 
“a him the advantage of a jointure, of 1,000/. per annum allowance as @him’ (that was the expression) that he will continue him as his own, He then en-M certain dispassionate humour, for his admiration of the works of Field- 
ve guardian, anda couple of mansions. His writings would lead to thejftered much on the comparison between him and Canning; the ee of Weems he ing, and for his delight, nevertheless, in pushing a narrative to its ut- 
at =o Robert Ward was everything tender and amiable; and so h. finally nee a png at a age on by all. gartine » tes he one ae it was most, and drawing upon his stores of raney for intensifying it; an 
ct ight be as leng as he was pleased; but he would seem to have had agg '"* Y fesolvec not to aoa eee ew it ry Smoky “Bamusement for which he possessed an understood privilege. It was 
iet i Bey. ° ilities is C , ay say, he observed, : ; ; © ‘ 
at quict implacas -:ty, that was offended on slight grounds and obdurate hed ore en ee * opener - he Tanetionh wisest painful in after-life to see his good looks swallowed up in corpulency, 
“a in displeasure. He quarrelled with his son on account of his politics : yas talked of; Itold my a 4 would ruin that without which they never couldq™®nd his once handsome mouth thrusting its under lip out, and panting 
a a received some slight from an official friend and repulsed all attempts # make a Government, character; that the eyes of a great number whom they could with asthma. I believe he was originally so well constituted, in point 
“a explanation, till a late letter written when Ward was seventy-twoj by no means command were upon them ; I bade them look at the back rows onthemmof health and bodily feeling, that he fancied he could go on all his life 
e and his correspondent turned of seventy produced a reconciliation, side of Opposition, and asked them if they could count such men as Nicholson, Cal-@ without taking any of the usual methods to preserve his comfort. The 
4 rather dry on his part. It would have been satisfactory to know thatj§vert, Halsey, Coke of Norfolk, &c., &c.as their regular supporters, unless it wasM editorship of the Times, which turned his night into day, and would 
Ig ; jome relenting, some interest beyond a “ suspicion” of the writer, had {om an esteem (or their character—and if that character — pes papier hata have been a trying burden to any man, completed the bad consequences 
Ve th. | Shown on the receipt of the following manly letter, written after ty « epee: seen ee aay a oad ‘sighs py hee hed deseresdiiaie tee! of his negligence; and he died painfully before he was old. Barnes 
j ; ? ° A 1 a 8 ce » 2 ; that he he e- A aint 3 . 
“i Kublication of De Vere. Aftor alluding to the internal traits by ax after a treaty indie. cod bed bred aconed Povosval, after endeavoring to un-gg Wrote elegant Latin verse, & classical English style, and might assur- 


whi ; ; 
nae he had identified the author, the anonymous correspondent Con-B jermine Castlereagh ; his conduct to whom had injured himself with the public in 


we 7 the most serious manner, in having allowed him to retain his office and undertake 
Kt surprises me, 1 confese, that the feeling, judgment, and sagacity, which suffi.Jithat melancholy expedition, five months after ne had declared him so ineapable 


edly have made himself a name in wit and literature, had he cared 
much for anything beyond his glass of wine and his Fielding. What 
pleasant days have I not passed with him, and other schoolfellows bath- 











Che Atviow. 


Lord Campbell, in summing up the case to the jury, told them that 
certainly by the laws of England it was open to al) persons to comment 
honestly and fairly on the proceedings of courts of justice. 


July 13 


The notes were heard, the parts went together 
distinctions of piano and forte were even observed, but th 
poetical, living je ne sais quoi, which constitutes the po 
was wanting, and will long be wanting to British Orches 
ter: the English deserve eredit for the money they spend on t 
easions. It is by no means sure that such a thing as music exis 
them; but*they love it nevertheless, and for its sake are re 
It istheir Dulcinea del Toboso.” 

The accueil of their c 





in the New River, and boating on the Thames. He and I began 
earn Italian together; and anybody not within the pale of the en- 
thusiastic,might have thought us mad,as we went shouting the beginning 
of Metastasio’s Ode to Venus, as loud as we could bawl, over the Hornsey- 
Ican repeat it to this day, from those first lessons.—Leig* 


Hunt’s Autobiography 


eckly Dispatch had been obtained 
He (Lord Campbell) thought the better course 
would have been to abstain from any charge of that sort until the pro- 
per period came for applying to the Court of Queen’s Bench to set the 
j The question, however, which he should leave to the 
jury was, whether they thought the article in question in The Evening 
Sun was a fair and honest commentary on what took place at the trial 
to which reference had been made, or,whether they thought it was un- 
The Duke of Brunswick had thrown out some 
insinuation of Mr. Harmer, the defendant, being guily of extortion, and 
wishing to receive ‘‘ hush money.” 
that was libellous on the 
was not the slightest groun 
such wish er intention on the part of Mr. Harmer. 
to that description of persons he would have belonged to a description o 
persons the most infamous in society, who sought to extort money from 
persons of a weak and nervous temperament, by trading on their fears 
through means characterised by wickedness and infamy. The Learned 
Judge then read that part of the article which adverted to the circum- 
stance of the Duke, along with other notable persons, having found an 
asylum in this country. 

There was no libel in that (continued his Lordship); it only stated 
what was highly commendable to this kingdom, to which he and all 
present in Court had the happiness to belong. His Lordship said in 

marked emphasis—* Gentlemen, you will 
ands, and you will say what is the fair mean- 
I must again say that you can 


leged that the verdict against the 
by perjured testimony. 





mit all sorts of follies 
day it seems they ‘‘ report progress.” 
has been the motive power ; for it was ever useless for even Ger 
argue with them on musical matters; like the man in the pla 
were never willing to listen to reason until they had made 
minds, and then only because it could do no harm.—London ¢ 


LIVE LOCOMOTIVES FOR RAILWAYS. 


Horse power has hitherto been variously applied for mechanical 
purposes, by means of treadmills, moveable platforms, and such like 
contrivances; but there is a novelty and promise in the invention 
here described, that may well invite public attention to it. 


Tue Patent Imputsoria.—This ingenious means of applying anima] 
power to the working of railways, so as to supersede the costly locomo- 
tive engine, has lately been invented in Italy, and exhibited experi- 
mentally upon the Soutia-Western Railway. 
the animals into a kind of coach, called Im 
transmit their acting power to the leading w 
is conveyed by a very simple means, rendering useful both the driving 
power of the animals and their own weight. 
troduced into the Impulsoria, is placed upon a perfect rectilinear, 
artificial ground, or platform, turning so easily, that the animal, which 
is yoked to the shafts, when it walks, does not itself advance; but, 
what amounts to the same thing, the platform itself is pushed back- 
ward. By this artificial ground platform, called by the patentee pedi- 
vella, is moved a tree, armed witha pulley, from which, by means of a 
rope, the motion is conveyed to the axle-tree of the leading-wheels. 
The varying proportions between the diameters of the pulleys give dif- 
The horses are to be worked always at their 
usual pace, whilst the new locomotive will be able to run at any re- 
quisite speed, even at sixty miles an hour, without ever altering the 
usual walking pace of the horses, which are inside the Impulsoria, as 
on the floor of a room, sheltered from the weather. 

The importance of introducing the horses into the carriage in order 
te get more speed from the surplus of the acting power, had been long 
thought of; and the principle has been several times attempted in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, but hitherto without success. 

The new machine, whose inventor is Signor Clemente Masserano, 
from Pignerol, Piedmont, has been brought from Italy to England, and 
deposited at the Nine-elms terminus of the South-Western Railway, 
where it may be seen working on the line. 
horses only, and they work it very well on the pedivel/a. 
thirty waggons have been already experimentally drawn by it up the 
For working it up and down the 
station, a waggon is fastened to it, when it attains a speed of seven 
In the experiment to be made on the great line, it is 
expected to gain a speed of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour; and 
it is calculated that an engine of two horses more will run at a speed 
superior to that of a steam-engine. 
like the steam-engine; but the driving horses do not change direction or 
They can instantly be stopped, without stopping the ma- 
chine; and the machine can likewise be stopped while the horses con- 
tinue to walk on the pedivel/a, without transmitting motion to the lead- 


justifiable and libellous ? 





He (Lord Campbell) must say that 
art of the Duke of Brunswick, for there 
or pretence for saying that there was any 
If he had belonged 


Tue Great LasLacue.-—Great indeed is he, in ever 
word—in the amplitude of his girth, the fullness of his 
the overflowings of his rollicking good humour, 
of every character he undertakes! Halévy, whose « Tempest” 
been so succesful, should take the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
theme of another opera; for has he not the “ fat Kni 
Lablache as Falstaff—only to think of it! 
ted by finding in a journal before us a trifling s 
basso’s wit. Halévy sent his album to Lablache, requesting a few 
lines by way of autograph. It was returned with the following :— 

Quanto dalle altre varia 
D’ Alevy la tempegta! 
Quelle fan piover grandina, 
Oro fa piover questa! 
We venture a version, not far wide of the point of the original. 
Halévys's ** Tempest’’—how unlike 
All others we behold : 
Others bring down their showers of hail; 
Halévy’s rains down gold! 


It consists in introducing the true personification 
ulsoria, by which they 
This transmission 
ght” ready to his 
This idea is sugges- 


The horse being thus in- : 
ecimen of the great 


conclusion, with strongl 
take the paper into your 
ing of the sentences charged as libels. 
form an opinion quite as well as I can on this subject, but I certainly 
never should have dreamt of their intending any such imputation as 
With respect to the language used, 
it certainly is severe; and it is for you to say whether it can be con- 
sidered as a fair and honest commentary upon the trial. 
to the conclusion that it is not, then it will be for you to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff, with such damages as you may think proper to give. 
But I must say, in justice to the defendant, that the imputation which 
the plaintiff himself deliberately cast on the defendant of being guilty 
of exortion, and of dealing in hush-money, ought to go, in my mind, to 
diminish the amount of damages.” 

The jury after scarcely a minute’s consultation gave a verdict for the 
plaintitf—Damages, One Shilling 

The verdict, awarding this paltry sum to the Duke of Brunswick, 
was received with audible expressions of applause throughout the 
crowded court.—Sun, 21st June. 


ferent degrees of speed. 


has been hinted by the plaintiff. 





Prorosep WoapswortH Monuments.—At a meeting held at the 
house of Mr. Justice Coleridge, on Monday, the 13th of May, (the Lord 
Bishop of London in the chair,) it was resolyved— 

That a subscription be raised to do honour to the memory of William 
Wordsworth, and that a Committee be appointed to carry this object 
The Committee having met at the same place on the ]0th 
of June,(A. J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P., in the chair,) it was resolved. 

It has been made for two That the objects of the subscription be— 

I. To place a whole length effigy of Wordsworth in Westwinster 
y. 

II. If possible to erect some monumeat to his memory in the neigh- 

bourhood of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

The following persons are, with many others, members of the Uom- 
mittee :—The Bishop of London, Chairman. 
Chevalier Bunsen, Lord John Manners, M.P., Lord Lindsay, the Bishop 
of St. David’s, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Monteagle, 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, K.C.B., Hon. R. Cavendish, Hon. 8. Spring Rice, Hon. Mr, 
Justice Coleridge, Hon. Mr. Baron Rolfe, Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., the 
Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, the Rev. the Master of Trinity, the 
Rev. the Master of St. John’s, the Rev. the Master of Peterhouse, the 
Rey. the Master of Downing, T. D. Acland, Esq., Kenelm Digby, Esq., 
W. Dyce, Esq., R.A., C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A., Copley Fielding, Esq., 
Ven. Archdeacon Hare, Sir William Hamilton, Dublin, Benson Harri- 
son, Esq., A. J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P., . 
John G. Lockhart, Esq., W. C. Macready, Esq , Herman Merivale, 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., Professor 
M.P., George Richmond, Esq,, 


very inclined line of the station. 





IRON STEAM-SHIPS OF WAR. 
Last week, under our naval head, we gave the result of some experi- 
ments, to which the following letter has reference. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—I observe the Admiralty, from the hint I gave them in your in- 
fluential journal, have tried shot on a butt made of iron of the same 
The results were rather curious. 
The splinters from the iron were most destructive, and the holes so 
large that they could not be plugged up in action. 
traordinary thing is that nearly every shot split into fragments; this 
will save our enemies the expense of firing shells. 
was stretched across between the two sections of the butt, which was 
riddled like a sieve, although some of the pieces of the shot were not 
bigger than one’s nail. 

It isa pity the late Board had not been present to witness the result 
of their handiwork. 

This experiment will set the question at rest, and I do hope Mr. 
Hume, or some other influential member, will move for the whole ex- 
pense of this iron fleet, including their fittings. 
If this affair, in addition to the statements I have 
before made of the incompetence and extravagance of Boards of Admi- 
ralty, as they are now constituted, does not open John Bull’s eyes, 


The Duke of Argyll, the 


The Impulsoria runs either way 


thickness as the Simoom’s sides. 
By the simple manner in which the horses exercise their moving But the most ex- 
power on the new machine, they can work easily the usual time (com- 
During these eight hours the Impul- 
soriacan run at least over thirty miles eight times; and as four horses 
do not cost much more than two shillings each per day, it would be an 
expense of eight shillings only, instead of £6 on account of coke only, 
the cost of which is sixpence each mile run. 

Such economy is of the utmost importance to the numerous interests 
engaged in the railways, subject to enormous working expenses. 
cording to the statements by Dr. Lardner, in his valuable work on 
**Railway Economy,” the locomotive power and rolling-stock absorb 
always more than half, and often four-fitths of all the working expenses. 
But the principal advantage of the new machine will be to affurd very 
cheap locomotion on all branch lines, thus extending the advantage of 
the railway to localities hitherto impracticable from the expensive mov- 


monly about eight hours a day). A canvass screen 


Edwin Landseer, Esq., R.A., 


Edward Moxon, Esq., R. 
Owen, Roundell Palmer, Esq., Q.C., 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., John Ruskin, Esq., Professor Scott, Rev. C. Cuth- 
bert Southey, A. Stafford, Esq., M.P., Sir John Stoddart, Knt., LL.D., 
Henry Taylor, Esq., R. Twining, Esq.,Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, 
erton,) Alfred Tennyson, Esq.,Thomas Thorpe, Esq., (Alnwick,) Aubrey 
de Vere, Esq., Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A., Professor Wilson, 
Charles Young, Esq. 

In the list of subscriptions we find the Queen and Prince Albert £50, 
The Bishop of London and Samuel Rogers £25 each, The Bishop of St. 
David's £20, The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Lind- 
say, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Talfourd, Dr. Whewell, Moxon the pub- 
lisher, Henry Taylor, and several others £10 each, Lord Monteagle, 
Hon. R. Cavendish, Hon. 8. Spring Rice, Professor Sedgwick, Copley 
Fielding, Lockhart and others, £5 each. 


It will not be far 
short of a million. 


Had the navy been ruled by a professional man, and he had commit- 
ted such a folly, he would most justly have been impeached, and turn- 
ed out of the service with disgrace. 
punishment, and every one of them will deny having anything to do 
I warned them in the House of Commons befere it was too 
I am your obedient servant, 

CHARLES NAPIER. 


The directors of the South-Western Railway were the first to receive 
the Impulsoria on their line, where they have granted every facility 
to its ingenious inventor; for which courtesy he has especially to thank 
the engineer-in-chief of the locomotive department, Mr. Gooch, and his 
assistant Mr. Trevethick.—London paper, June 22. 


But the Board will escape all 


late, and was only laughed at. 
Merchistoun, June 14. 








Tue LATE Marevuis or LonnonperRry, K.G.—A very fine monu- 
mental statue of this eminent statesman has just been erected in West- 
minster Abbey. It occupies a commanding position in the north transept 
of the cathedral, and is appropriately placed opposite to that of Mr. Can- 
The figure is life size, in the purest white Carrara marble, and 
well preserves the noble mien for which the original was distinguished. 
The attitude which the artist has chosen is that of an orator ; 
hand is placed a scroll, on which is inscribed ‘* Peace of Paris, 1814 ;” 
the other supports the robes of the Garter, which form flowing draper- 
ies round the figure; and the artistic character of the work reflects 
very high credit upon Mr. J. Evan Thomas, the sculptor by whom it has 
been produced. Themonument stands on a marble pedestal, which bears 
the following inscription :— 

** This statue is erected to the Memory of 

Robert, second Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount Castlereagh, K.G., 

Died August 12, 1222. 
History will record the success and splendour of his public career during a period 
of unexampled difficulty in the annals of Europe, in which he successfully filled the 
highest offices under the Crown ; and Ireland will never forge: the statesman of the 
Legislative Union. 
This Tribute to the best of Brothers and Friends is placed in 

Westminster Abbey, 

By Charles William Vane, 
Third Marquis of Londonderry 


QUEEN’S BENCH. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Westminster, before Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell and a Special Jury.) 
Tue Dvuxe or Brunswick v. HARMER. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff against the defendant, 

one of the registered proprietors of this journal, for an alleged libel. 
The Duke of Brunswick conducted his own case in person, and Mr. 
Harmer, the defendant, was ably represented by Sir F. Thesiger and 


Lorp Naas, M.P. ron Kinpare Counry.—This young hobleman is 
gradually coming forward into public life; and we have been asked for 
some information touching him. The following brief sketch will be o 

Richard Southwell Bourke, Lord Naas, eldest son of the present fifth 
farl of Mayo, was born at Dublin in 1822, and having been educated 
for the University by a private tutor, entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1840 ; in 1844 took his degree of A.B.; in the same year was appoint- 
ed, under the Lord-Lieutenancy of Earl de Grey, to the commission of 
the peace for the county of Kildare; and the greater part of the follow- 
ing year he spent in travelling over the continent, making some stay 
both at St. Petersburgh and Moscow, and on his return wrote a work 
under the title of ‘St. Petersburgh and Moscow,” published by Col- 
burn in 1845, and which met with considerable public favour. 
he was appointed a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Earl of 
Heytesbury, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from July 1844 to July 1846. 

At the general election in 1847, in conjunction with the Marquis of 
Kildare, he contested the county, on Protectionist and Conservative 
principles, against John Augustus O’Neil, and was returned after a 
severe contest; the numbers being—Marquis of Kildare, 544; Lord 
Naas, 413; John Augustus O'Neil, 301. 

In 1829, this John Augustus O’Neil was a Tory member for Hull, and 
voted against the Emancipation Bill. 
tion, the tables were so completely turned against him, that his carri- 
age, under the supposition of his being in it, was thrown over one of the 
He, however, escaped, and by 1847 having changed both his 
religious and political faith, appeared as a Radical, Repeal, and Roman 
Catholic candidate for Kildare. 

In the sessions of 1847 and 1848, Lord Naas, except as an attentive 
listener, took no part in the debates. 
the Habeas Corpus suspension of 1849, as necessary to the peace and 
security of life and property in Ireland. Since then he has taken part 
in almost every Irish debate of importance, speaking always to the 
purpose, and very briefly. 

In the present session, he has spoken in support of Mr. Poulett Scrope’s 
motion for a special commission to inquire into the condition of the union 
of Kilrush, and the means for its amelioration. 
Ffrench’s motion on the Irish Poor-Law; and moved that Sir John Ro- 
milly’s Bill for Security of Advances on Properties Sold under the Irish 
Encumbered Estates Commission, should be read a second time that day 
six months, on the ground that such special enactment to facilitate bor- 
rowing for purposes of purchase, was the way of all others, to perpetuate 
the evil of the continuance of Irish properties in the hands of middlemen 
and persons with insufficient capital for their efficient improvement and 
the Government, on the 11th of 
stilleries, is fresh in public re- 


The subject-matter of the alleged libel was a leading article which 
appeared in this journal on the 28th June, 1849, commenting on a trial 
in this court, a few days previously, of an action for an alleged libel 
brought by the present plaintiff against the proprietor of the Weekly 


The Duke of Brunswick, in a long address which he read tothe jury, 
recounted the circumstances under which he had thought it his duty, 
in June last year, to institute legal proceedings against the proprietor 
of the Weekly Dispatch, for articles which appeared in that journal 
so long ago as September, 1830, nineteen years before the trial. 
articles, which the Duke complained were libellous, were of considera- 
ble length, stating, among other things, that he (the Duke of Bruns- 
wick) had been expelled from his dominions because 
and had outraged the feelings of his subjects; that he had trampled on 
the laws and been guilty of other acts, which had so much incensed 
and irritated his subjects, that they had expelled him from his duke- 
The libel of which he now complained 
was an article in this journal in reference to the trial against the 
Weekly Dispatch, and which he alleged repeated and exaggerated the 
libellous matter contaived in the Dispatch, in respect of which he last 
year obtained a verdict and a considerable amount of damages 
limits will not admit of our reprinting to-day the article in question, 
but we give a concluding sentence or two on which the Duke strongly 
‘* His Highness has consequently but little reason 
to congratulate himself upon his more than questionable success on 
Tuesday, especially seeing that the verdict is one obtained through 
evidence as rotten and fraudulent as to promise its ultimate reversal. 
Unless he may be solicitous to proceed as upon a rather profitable spec- 
ulation, in his attacks upon the liberty of journalism, we would sug- 
gest to the Duke of Brunswick the propriety of withdrawing into his 
own natural and sinister obscurity.” 

The Duke called as a witness one John Ryan, who described himself 
as ‘‘associated with theatricals and newspapers slightly,” and was 
about to ask him what interpretation he put upon the article alleged to 
be libellous, when 

Lord Campbell refused to allow such evidence to be given, stating 
that the jury were capable of forming their own opinion upon the arti- 


he was a tyrant, 
y At the subsequent general elec- 





INSTITUTION FOR CRETINS IN SwirzeRLanv.—The Instituticn of 
the Abendberg was founded in 1840, by Dr. Guggenbuhl, a young phy- 
sician of Zurich, who resolved to devote himself to the peculiar study 
of Cretinism, and, if possible, to discover some means of cure for that 
miserable state of disease which prevails to so extensive a degree in 
the valleys of Switzerland and other mountainous countries. t 
of an unfortunate Cretin whom he beheld at Zeedorf, in the canton of 
Uri, repeating a prayer, without understanding the meaning, before a 
crucifix, excited his compassion so warmly, that he entered the cottag 
wherein the poor man lived. Learning from his mother that she had 
taught him the prayer when he was a child, he immediately decided to 
consecrate his life to the work of awakening the dormant mind of the 
Cretins ; for, as he then wrote to a friend, ‘a human being in whom the 
thought of God can be awakened is worthy of every sacrifice ; for it is 
of more value to save one human soul than to gain all the treasures of 


dom and burned his palace. 
His first speech was in favour of 
insisted is libellous. 


He seconded Mr. F. 


he quitted the village where 
t of the poor peasants, to 
A peculiarly favourable 
t offered itself on the mountain 
alley of Interlaken. 
Itivation by the celebrated agri- 
ly prepared for becoming a habitable 
iscertained that Cretinism never ex- 
ists above a certain elevation on the mountains; therefore, s 
requisite for the Institution was a lofty position. The Abendberg is 
3000 feet above the sea level, and has proved in every respect a very 
ed from the storms that are frequently very 
ighbourhood, and enjoying an unusual 
Two never-failing springs of 
More than 300 Cre- 


In order to prepare for this undertaking, 
he had lived for two years, to the great regre 
whom he had been a physician and fr 
situation for the proposed est 
named the Abendberg, above the v 
spot had been already brought in 
culturist Kasthofer, and was part 
Dr. Guggenbiihl had : 


profitable cultivation. 5 
June, on a motion connected with 


His Lordship has also been a hard worker upon committees sitting 
last session upon the Ministers’ money, and Irish Fisheries Committees, 
and being now a diligent member of the committees upon the Kilrush 
Union, the Irish Petty Sessions, and the important committee obtained 
by the honourable member for Athlone, upon the Lrish Prerogative 


uke asked his Lordship to reserve the point, but 
bell said emphatically—No, I will reserve no such point ; in my opinion 
it is clear law that such a question should not be put. 

The alleged libel was then put in and read, and that was the case for suitable locality, shelter 
destructive in the immediate ne 
portion of sun in so al 
pure water are among t 
tin children have been ac 


pine a situation. 
he advantages of the spot. 
lmitted since the commencement. e 
third have returned home cured, healthy and active, fully developed in 
and mind. A very large proportion of the children are poor, and 
The expenses of the establishment are considerable, e3- 
when fuel and other necessaries are obliged to be 
the mountain. Many improvements and experi- 
eased funds, which the long period of disturb- 
Travellers from various 


Sir F. Thesiger made a singularly eloquent address for the defend- 
ant, commenting in indignant terms on the questionable evidence on 
which the jury had been led into the delusion of finding a verdict and 
such heavy damages for the plaintiff in the action against the proprie- 
tor of the Dispatch, vindicating, in dignified and 
guage, the right of the public press of this country fearlessly to com- 
ment upon the political conduct and character of public men, and de- 
nying that Mr. Harmer, the defendant, was in any way concerned in 
the writing or publishing of the article in question. The Learned 
Counsel then called 

Mr. A. R. Steel, the solicitor of the defendant, who proved that th 
plaintiff had an action of libel 
prietor of this journal, whose solicitor he (Mr. Steel) was, in respect 
of the same article for which he now sought damages from the present 


Lord Naas married, in 1848, Blanche Julia, third daughter of Colonel 
Wyndham, of Petworth, Sussex. 





igh-spirited lan-@ Frencu anp ENGLisH—ReEcEPTIONs AND Oprnions.—The reception 
here of the ‘‘ Tempesta,” and still more that of the composer Halévy, 
and of the author of the libretto, Scribe, has satisfied even the Paris 
critics who generally deny that music or musicians are properly appre- 
ciated in this country. But on this occasion they allow—and with 
some generosity considering that the first representation of so splendid 
a production taking place here might naturally have excited their envy 
—that all has been well done, and in particular that the personal at- 
tentions shewn to their countrymen by the é/ite of our connoisseurs 
and amateurs have been in the best taste. 
comments being made when Mendelssohn brought out his “‘ Paul” here 
n 1837. One of the French papers on that occasion, after apostrophising 
England as “* Cette statue de feret de homille,” went on to ask in the 
ollowing terms:—‘ The performance was correct, but heavy and in- 


pecially in winter, 
carried by men up 


ments await only incr t 
ances in Switzerland has kept in a low state. 


ave visited the Abendberg, the fame of which is now spread- 
and this the first institution of its kind is becoming the 
veral others in different countries. 

Dr. Guggenbuhl has recently arrived in England 
making it better known to the benevolent of thi 
acquire information as to the extent o 
the United Kingdom. 
poorer classes in some parts of Somersetshire very muc 


against Mr. Young, the pro- 


for the purpose of 
s country, and also to 
f the prevalence of Cretinism in 
1 that the Doctor has found the 


I remember very different 


Mr. Young also proved that Mr. Harmer knew nothing whatever of 
the article in question, and had nothing whatever to do with the man- 
agement of the paper. 
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‘retinism, an evil which most tourists in Switzerland have thought to 
te confined to that country, and not to be met with so near their own 


bometinisin, although nearly allied with idiotcy, differs from it in this 
respect, Viz. that it is capable of cure; and it is found by experiment 
hat the amendment of the faculties corresponds with the improvement 
of the podily health of the patient. Pure air is as essential to the cure 
) wholesome food; consequently, the lofty site has been selected near 
Interlaken. It is calculated that the number of Cretins in and about 
the Alps averages above 100,000. We are sure that we only express 
the sentiments of our benevolent readers, in hoping that Dr Guggen- 
bibl will meet with support from the British public in this humane 
dertaking. 

—_ Serben in his very interesting work, ‘* A Physician’s Holiday,” 
ublished last year, describes his visit to the Abendberg Cretin Estab- 
jishment, and bears testimony to the enlightened character of Dr. Gug- 
cenbuhl’s view ; he considers Cretinism, as a physical malady, consist- 
ing in an imperfect developement of most of the bodily organs, and of 
the brain in particular, on the imperfection of which latter organ all 
the mental incapacity depends. Whatever be the special cause of the 
affection, he concludes that it is only by improving the bodily health 
lly—by strengthening and improving, that is, developing toa 
higher degree of functional activity, all the organs of the system, and 
among the rest, and in an especial manner, the brain—that any ration- 
al hope of benefit can be founded.—Luglish paper. 
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More SwInDLING By THE Eoyprttan Unpvertakers.—On Mon- 
day afternoon the interesting process of unrolling a mummy was exhi- 
pited at the residence of Lord Londesborough, Piccadilly, in the pre- 
sence of about 60 of his Lordships private friends, including many of 
scientific, literary, and antiquarian eminence. Previous to the opera- 
tion a brief but very instructive and comprehensive explanation was 

iven by Mr. Birch of the British Museum, of the history of embalment 
and the art of preparing mummies, the learned gentleman adhering to 
the well known narrative of Herodotus as to the three grades of mummy 
manufacture practised by the Egyptians, according to the pecuniary 
means and wishes of the friends of the deceased—viz, first, that in which 
the brain was extracted through the nostrils, party by pulling it out 
with an iron instrument, and partly by an infusion of drugs, then cut- 
ting the side with a sharp.Ethiopian stone, removing the viscera, which 
was washed with palm wineand purified with pulverised perfumes ; next 
filling the cavity of the trunk with ground myrrh, cassia, and all other 
odoriferous herbs except frankincense, sewing the body up, rubbing the 
whole corpse with natron, which destroys the flesh leaving only the skin 
and bones, and burying it for 70 days; at the end of which period it was 
bandaged in fine linen, smeared all over with gum and placed in a wood- 
en case made in the form of a human body, and deposited in an upright 
position against a wall in asepulchral building. The second process 
was filling the intestines with cedar oil, which on its removal at the 
expiration of the 70 days during which the body was insalt, drew with 
it the viscerain a state of dissolution, the flesh being also destroyed by 
natron, as in the former case. And the third method, that practised onthe 
poor, was to inject salt and water, wrap upthe body 70 days in natron, 
and then deliver it to the relatives. Mr. Birch having dwelt on the 
late important accessions to our knowledge of hieroglyphics, proceeded 
to state that from the inscription on the outer case (which was in a beau- 
tiful state of preservation, the colours being wonderfully fresh and 
vivid) he considered the present mummy to be of the second class, though 
a priestess of Isis, as heinferred from the label, ‘* Anchsehesi,” she who 
lives by Isis, and of the age about 700 B.C. These conjectures were 
fully confirmed on the unrolling, which enclosed an unusual quantity ot 
papyrus, bearing a ‘profusion of the hieratic, or current hand, hieroglyph- 
ic characters descriptive of the profession of the deceased, whose ritual 
it constituted, and innumerable emblems and devices symbolical of the 
attributes of her worship. This unwonted amount of papyrus and 
writing upon it rendered the specimen of extreme interest in the esti- 
mation of these qualified to decipher the characters ; but Dr. Granville 
—who, while the unrolling was being proceeded with, gave some valu- 
able illustrations of the chymical and mechanical details of mummy 
making—said that the priestess had evidently suffered from the want 
of judicious governmental control over the Egyptian undertakers, who 
had swindled her relatives by a wholesale use of bitumen, and the con- 
sequence was apparent when the bandages were removed, for the bones 
were so charred and the muscles so calcined that the limbls broke oft 
in fragments on the least pressure.— 7'imes , 12th ult. 



































































































A New Convict EsrasyisHment.—PiyMmourn, June 8.—About 
amonth since Captain Groves, Governor of Millbank Prison, visited 
Dartmoor, and inspected the prisons at Prince-town, which have re- 
mained tenantless as a place of confinement since the peace, in 1815. 
Subsequently, Colonel Jebb, Inspector of prisons, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Groves, examined the buildings and locality, and they were fol- 
lowed by a Government officer, whose peculiar duty itis to judge of the 
fitness of the internal arrangements of such establishments. We under- 
stand that the united opinion of these gentlemenis in favour of the adop- 
tion of the prisons as suitable for the confinement of convicts, and that 
preparations for the reception of 500 are to be forthwith made. This 
opinion was the more readily adopted in consequence of the result of an 
interview of Colonel Jebb, at the request of Sir George Grey, with Mr. 
Fowler, who carries on extensive, and it is said profitable, farming op- 
erations on Dartmoor. It is intended that the convicts shall be employ- 
edin agricultural labour. To guard the 500 prisoners it will be neces- 
sary to have troops to the number of 300, for whom there are barracks 
almost fit for immediate occupation. About one moiety of the prisons 
will be required ; the other half is in the occupation of a local naphtha 
company, who have recently sold their interest to the Messrs. Hill, of 
Deptford, who will keep the works at Prince-town in full operation. 





A British MAn-or-War As SHE OUGHT TO BE.—It is well known 
toallour naval readers that Her Majesty’s ship Thetis, Captain Cod- 
rington, is in a high state of discipline. Ina letter from the squadron 
at Lisbon we find the following statement :—‘‘ Ona recent occasion, all 
the captains of the squadron being assembled on board the commodore’s 
ship, the commodore, observing that the decks of the Thetis were en- 
cumbered with sails preparatory to bending them, said, ‘* Now, I will 
show you how that ship works,” and made signal, “Send all your boats, 
manned and armed, to the flag-ship.” Now, the severity of the trial 
consisted in the fact that the decks were lumbered. The boats were 
tossed out, and left the ship in 16 minutes, fully armed and equipped— 
great guns, small arms, provisions, and 60 rounds of ball cartridge each 
tan. On the arrival of the boats at the flag-ship, the commodore gave 
them a most scrutinous overhaul, and not an article was found missing 
of the hundreds which go in the boats on such occasions ; and he then 
male the signal,“ The boats were sent with great expedition, and in 
excellent order.” After the boats had left, notwithstanding the with- 
drawal of go many men, the remainder bent sails. One night the com- 
Modore visited her in the middle of the night. They instantly beat to 
‘ivarters, and in eight minutes the ship wascleared for action, guns load- 
*!,magazine open, &c.”—Hampshire Independent. 





ron FRENCH View oF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Lorp PALMERS- 
ne ENLARGED Views, AND HIs Smautut Deauines.—In striking 
tise cae at Athens, it is evident that Lord Palmerston proposed to chas- 
ional © too zealous allies of Russia, whose secret manceuvres were un- 
obli Re the Ottoman empire. He wished, by a severe warning, to 
ve ussia to evacuate the Danubian principalities. This policy, 
si Bt he Englishman will accuse of being wanting in firmness or fore- 
ry r as been travestied under ridiculous disguises, and has appeared 

Bare itself in the train of Don Pacifico’s apothecary-accounts. In 
of Pa way it was as regards the French mediation. The eagerness 
nica to put herself forward to save an awkward or suspicious hu- 
strlethens to Russia, and the repugnance of Lord Palmerston, his re- 
venti aa his reservations, his chicanery, show how much this inter- 
it enna ’ ispleased him. He accepted it whilst taking means to render 
pe: y illusive. The discussion of the House of Lords, a surface-dis- 
indicated” here not one of Lord Palmerston’s real motives have been even 
of the : » and the vote on Lord Stanley’s proposition, are the punishment 
statesm endency of the Noble Lord to dissemble the grand views of the 
the ona under artifices suited to an attorney. It is not less true that 
event “wan of a Tory Ministry would be at present a calamitous 
Lord Pa] ot that a Tory Minister could countenance much more than 
ple is th merston the projects of Russia, projects of which Constantino- 
an Encli, object, and the French alliance the means. There is there 
able t ish interest, with regard to which Lord Aberdeen would not be 
Within then np a compromise, any more than his predecessor ; but 
Would at extreme limit, it is incontestable that European reaction 
ts — a deplorable impulse and encouragement ; that the inter- 
Ge berty in Switzerland, in Piedmont, in all Italy, and even in 

Tmany, would be completely delivered up ; and that the absolutist 



































principle, abandoned without counterpoise to its odious follies, would, 
with frightful rapidity, pass over the space which separates it from the 
shoal on which it is to be dashed to pieces.—La République. 


building to be erected for the Great Exhibition of Industry of all Na- 
tions, to be held in Hyde-park, in 1851, has at length been decided on 
by the Building Committee, and confirmed by the Commissioners. As 
comparison is, probably, the best test that can be adopted, we may 
state that the building will be more than four times the length of either 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, or York Minster, and that 
it will be in width more than double the width of St. Paul’s or York 
Minster at the transepts, it being above 2200 feet long and 450 feet in 
width. The main building will be 60 feet in height, and the dome 
more than 150 feet in height and 200 in diameter. This cupola will, 
therefore, be 11 feet in diameter larger than that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and 45 feet larger in diameter than that of St. Paul’s. The plot 
of ground the building is to occupy is on the south side of Hyde-park, 
between the Kensington-road and that part of the park known as 
Rotten-row. 


ing contrasts oddly with the praises lavished by the building committee 
on certain drawings sent in competition, especially on those executed 
by foreigners; as those drawings were praised for qualities which, ac- 
cording to the terms of the competition, they should not have possessed. 
—London Illus. News.—The paper from which we quote gives a large 
woo-cut of the leviathan show rooms. In intense ugliness this design 
surpasses any architectural freak that we remember to have seen; it is 
to be hoped that the excellence of interior arrangements will compen - 
sate for the eyesore. —Hd. 4b. 
























White. Black. “ 
1. KttoQ4 | P toKt4a G. P. PUTNAM’S 
{ « P the D 2 van - 
3. Kt toKts P ‘moves LIST OF WORKS ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES, NO. 6. 
4. Kt to B 5 checkmate | ARNELL'S Applied Chemistry, 2 vols, 8vo, $3.—Riggs’s Experimental Researches in 
ee Carbor #2—Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopieia, 8vo, $5,75—Thompson’s 
To Corresponpents.—S. C, H.R. A., D.J., G.B.C., and R. G.W. are thanked for Bi s-noo) emis 12mo, cloth, $2—-Donovan’s Treatise on Chemistry—Simon’s Animal 


contributions received. A continuance of the favours of all his correspondents, both old 
and new, is particularly requested by C. H. 8. ; it belng his intention ata very early period 
to re-commence the publication of a Monthly Chess Magazine. 


the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, was celebrated in this gar- 
rison in a manner no place in the kingdom, except the metropolis or 
Phoenix-park, could surpass. In the morning the troops, to a number 
close upon 3,000, took up position on the common at Southsea for re- 
view. About noon Lord Frederick Fitzclarence presented the inhabi- 
tants, through the Moyor and Corporation, with statues of Nelson and 
Wellington to ornament the oe adjoining Hollingsworth’s- 
rooms, Southsea-beach, whereon t 

was accompanied by a felicitous address from his Lordship, and a be- 
coming response from the trustees of his generosity. At the same time 
the Corporation presented Lord Gough with an address upon his visit 
to the town, which was cordially received and courteously acknowledged 
by the veteran General; after which the troops formed brigade on the 
common for the presentation of new colours tothe 28th Foot by Lady 
Augusta Fitzclarence. The new colours was consecrated in the usual 
manner by the Chaplain-General to the Forces. After this ceremony 
the js were brigaded by Lord Gough, in the presence of many thou- 
sands 0 

water’s edge, to fire a feu-de-joie as the Queen approached on board 


* : ‘ rax in the ia this 2 250. 
the Royal yacht Fairy. After the yacht had been skilfully steered [Dated st Halifex in ihe Province of Nova Scotia i tn PING. ‘Maceer in aunm, 
through the channel marked out for her, the troops returned to the of Complainants. june 29 


common, and were reviewed for the pleasure of the million. They were 
afterwards indulged with rustic sports, for prizes awarded from the 
hand and purse of Lord Fitzclarence, which yielded indescribable 
amusement. At6 o’clock the inhabitants gave his Lordship a banquet, 


rs “ The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions. 

presided over by the Mayor, aud Mr. Councillor George Sheppard, as Mand remains open atthe two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 

Si 4 »S ° P of * between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o'clock A.M. till 10 o’cloc -M. Admission 
vice-chairman. The affair was a highly enthusiastic one, and will long Mbetween Spring ane’ Prince ee Catalogues 12 1-2cts. sous 


live, we have no doubt, in the memories of those who partook of it. A 
display of fireworks on the common in the evening was the concluding 
feature in the events of this ‘* Waterloo-day.” 


THe Hupson’s BAy Terrirory—Miuitary Derences.—On the 
11th ult. Mr. Fox Maule, the Secretary at War, in reply to a question 
put to him in the House of Commons, said, *‘ that previous to 1849 the 
Hudson’s Bay territories had not the protection of any British force 
whatever. in that year, however, some disturbances arose between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and certain parties whom he knew not how 
to designate, not being aware whether they were subjects of the United 
States or marauders who acknowledged no government. On account of 
those disturbances it was found necessary to despatch from Canada a 
considerable number of the Regiment of Foot Guards. The troops re- 
mained in the Company’s territories for two years, isolated, as it were, 
and cut off from communication with their own regiment or with home, 


. sas . . s . The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives alist of 

It was thought that this was a position in which troops engaged in Her MM fhe medical men by wh’ m it is recommended, and a large number of family certificates and 

Majesty’s service ought not to be placed and it was determined that J other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 

; ‘ esr . . ¢ scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as well as the 

protection should be afforded to the C ompanys territories in some other only reliable preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold in large bot- 

way. For that purpose a number of pensioners had been sent to Hud- ties, price ower cont eee eaee Cee, 15) Brosde ay, New a. 

P i the prin erchants and Druggists throughout the United States, ¢ a ‘ 

son’s Bay, under the command of an officer. These men would continue Site cans torfaite pold et One Deller per botie. june 15—Smoe 


to receive their pensions, and, in addition, they would obtain from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company certain advantages in the shape of lodging, 


land, and money. Whilst in the Company’s territories, the pensioners Fo DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches; Moths Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insecta on 
i - ts, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous ict o an 
senply: aha ss = ae eS ae & 8 ont Se = ig soa wappenen without poisop, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 


pose of drilling on certain days in the year, and they must be prepared 
at all times to be called out by the authorities of the place for the pre- 
servation of the public peace. The number of pensioners originally 
sent on this service was 65, and 20 more would sail in the course ofa 
few days. The men had received orders not to interfere in the local 
concerns of the Company. They were merely to act, under the direc- 
tion of their officer, for the preservation of public tranquillity.” 


day Mr. Lumley gave a brilliant féte and dejeuner artistique at his 
villa, at Fulham, to MM, Scribe and Halévy. The grounds were laid 
out in the most exquisite taste. When evening came on the grounds 
were illuminated, and the brilliant lamps sparkling among the trees and 
flowers gave to the whole an appearance of fairy-land. There wer 

boat races on the river, and in the grounds archery and other amuse- 


fhe Alvion. 

































ments, whilst, as regards music and dancing, it was a very festival of 
art. The elite of almost every nation in the world, from Russia to Ne- 
paul, were there assembled, and never in the annals of festivals do we 
remember - aréunion % rank, talent, and beauty. 

Among the distinguished personages who were present 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lyteon, Bast, Ledy Morgan. Sir Z. xX caen 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. and Mrs. B. Disraeli, Mr. Thackeray, M- 
and Madame Scribe, M. and Madame Halévy, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Edwin Landseer, Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, Mr. Charles 
Landseer, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert A’Beckett, Mr. Leech, Mr, T. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cruikshank, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Far- 
raday, Madame Pasta, Countess de Rossi, Signor Lablache.—London 
paper, June 21. —_— 

Scrapincs.—A very silly exhibition is exciting some notice just 
now in London. Remembering the celebrity of the “ Learned Pig,” a 
young lady has trained a number of “ Learned Birds” toa show of 
something very different from instinct, in pointing out letters, num- 
bering cards, and such like pitiful performances. We cannot look 
with any complacency upon any such perversion of nature.—The men 
of Sheffield have determined on erecting a monument in their town to 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer,—The President of the French 
Republic has ordered that a bronze statue of M. Gay-Lussac shall be 
set up in the neighbourhood ofone of the amphitheatres which his lec- 
tures have so long filled with the scientific men of Europe,—We learn 
that the profits of the recent performances given at Sedier’s Wells in 
aid of the funds of the great Exhibition of next year have been 107/., 
which sum has accordingly been paid to the City of London Committee. 
—The English stage has sustained a great loss in the retirement of 
that admirable actress, Mrs. Glover, wholately took her leaveof the pub- 
lic at the New Strand Theatre, ther after an honourable career of fifty 
three years. We understand that she will take a farewell benefit at one 
of the large houses.—The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, of which 
Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall are the representatives, have declared 
a dividend of fifty per cent —On Mondaythe 17th ult. the celebrated 
charger belonging to Lord Gough, and which bore his Lordship 














Proposep BuitpiInG FoR THE GREAT Exuisition or 1851.—Tho 

















The simple massive character of the design made for the great build- 
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PROBLEM No. 85, By D. J. 










BLACK. throughout all his Indian campaigns and in the recent victories obtain- 
Wah 7 WY ed by the British arms in India, was being landed in the East India 
VY Y YY Yy Doeks, from the Marlborough, when the box broke from the slings and 
Y =, V) the animal was killed. Lord Gough, who highly prized the animal, 

———— WHY had him conveyed from India at a great expense.—It appears from an 


official return, that on the Ist of January, 1848, there were 448 vessels 
of the Royal navy in commission and in ordinary (240 in commission 
and 208 in ordinary), and on the Ist of January last there were 452 
(190 commissioned and 262 in ordinary).—The French Academy has 
just decreed to M. Emile Augier, the author of * Gabrielle,” the prize 
of 7000 fr., which had been offered for the best dramatic work which 
should inculcate principles of rectitude and morality. (The number of 
competitors was probably small.)—A diminutive pony phaéton was 
landed at Cowes lately, destined for her Majesty, at Osborne House. 
It scarcely weighed 3 cwt. The height of the fore wheels was only 18 
inches, and of the hind ones 30 inches. The body of the phaéton was of 
cane, and the fore part was of iron; the latter was very light and ele- 
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YY Y l beautifully painted. The style of the phaét designed 
Z gant, and beautifully painted. y e phaéton was design 
Yj Y Y/ by the Queen, and it is intended for her Majesty’s sole usc. The tires 
ZY A 






of the wheels were wide, to prevent them cutting up the gravel paths. 
The workmanship was very beautiful, but plain. It bore no sign of 
Royalty but a small painted crown at the back. The phaéton was 
built by Mr Andrews, of Southampton. 


Witt, 
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OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
Jas. West.—This Steamer will depart with the Mail and passengers from the pier 
foot of Canal Street, on Saturday, the 27th inst, 12 o’clock. Shecan yet accommodate 30 or 
40 passengers, and take 500 tons heavy freight. Apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, 74 South street. 
The Atlantic will take her berth at the foot of Canal street on the 20th inst. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves, 




















QV ANTED.—-An English lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the ueuel 































SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 83. 










White. Black branches of a lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacherin a respecta- 
ae ‘ ble family. Terms made knownon application. Apply to the Editor. july 13 
1. BtoK Kt8 P moves 
2. Kt twQé6 P moves 
§ c c > re 
cP the P checkmate | 7 NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 





EW CATALOGUE.—AlIphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York Society 
Library withthe Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large Svo. isnow 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 84. ready for delivery. july 13 




































Chemistry, 8vo, cloth—Solly’s Syllabus of Chemistry, 8vo, $1,25—Fresenius’s Chemical Ana- 
lysis, 2 vols, 8vo, $5,75—Regnault’s Cours de Chimie, 4to,$5—Baimains Lessons on Chemis- 
try, $1,75—Coddington on Retraction and Reflection, 8vo, $3—Watt’s Chemist, 2 vols, 8vo, 
$5,75 -Towne's Chemistry for Students, 12mo, bound—Phelp’s Treatise on Optics, 8vo, 
$2,75—Sabine on Magnetic Intensity, $1,50—-Francis’ Chemical Experiments, 8vo, $1,75— 
Robierre’s Manipulations Chimiques, $1,75—Barreswil. D’Analyse Chimique, &vo, $1,75— 
Lassaigne. Dictionnaire des Reacufs Chimiques, 8vo, $2,75—Bain on Application of Electric 
Fluid, 8vo, $1,23—Burton’s Electric Polarity, 8vo, $2,25—Girardin sur la Chimie, 8vo, $2.50— 
Griffith’s Chemistry of the Seasons, 1 vol, $3—Proceedings of the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don, 8vo, $3—Pelouze—Cours de Chimie Generale, 3 toms. and Adas, $8—Persozo—Biblio- 
theque des Arts Industriels. 4 toms, and Atlas folio, $20—Sabine on Magnetic Disturbances, 
4to—Webster’s Elements of Physics, I vol, $2,25—Robin—Chimie Experimentale, 8vo, $2. 
july 13 












sapriceatiaeittones 
Tue E1igHTeentH oF June at PortsmoutH.—This day, being 


















IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Emily Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
and Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
lainants. 
ess and Jonathan C. Allison, James{G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 


| pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directin me} 
James W. Nutting, Esquire, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of fin rf) 
Ann Foye, asister of Martin Shier late of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
ceased ,and also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were the heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require #ll persons 
claiming to have any interestunder the devisees and bequests contained in the said will of 
the said Martin Shier, deceused, and also all persons claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Shier deceased, to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial Building at Halifax. on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 
there to make aue proof of their several and respective claims. Otherwise they will be 
precluded from all benefit of the decree in this cause. 





ey have been placed. This ceremony 








































spectators. At 3 o’clock the soldiers were marched up to the 















THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. , 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehter, a work of Art of the highest class. 






















LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON, 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


HE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas beer: ten years before the 
world witha constantly increasing sale, It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
tion for removing scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 

ng, glossing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
ded By eminent medical men, to be used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and im the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our cily h and mecl » as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who las used it knows it 
to be aninfallible remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 




































































































LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving ouse. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. “a 

S. Thayer Cozzens, late of the American Hotel. 


Hee area ee eiq’ Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 
al ‘ arclay-street. - 
a Gligenor & Co. 81 Barclay ste ona, N.Y.; Mr Haya, 195 Fulton, Brooklyn 
Mesers. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. isug 












































SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 
335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, co: 

FAVE OPENED, 2° new Restaurant and Oyster Riicca, promowneea te be the one 4 

te thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish 
tly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
to sup on the delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering eee four hundred 
feet of eround, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the patro 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup ap 27— 





Mr. LuM.Ley’s Fete tro MM. ScriseE anp Hatevy.—On Wednes- 
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PANCE (MA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWA Y—Now open every evening for 
a short season, at Cue Hall, 398 Broadway, corner of Walker-street, the great 
Moving Panoremic Mirror of Italy, representin, a tour through that beautiful and classic 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches tuken by himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. a 
every evening at 8 o'clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afiernoon at 3 o'clock. Tickets 


cents ; children under 12 years of age half price. 


Che Albion. July 13 










R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited number of private pupils desirous 
ofimprov ne themeeives in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi THE BYE. 
ples laid down 1m his “ Practical Elocutionist.” Hye WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York respectfully informs the 
MR HOW has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in that the unprecedented success ing his treatment ofthe various (hitherto enn public 
will be used as a text-book. incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflienn "4 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors cont of may be un. inted with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the cted whe 
sent 


eye, to numee 


Bleecker street. patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of 4 
Re 








THE WEST POINT HOTEL. 


RIDER in tendering his acknow!edgmen's to the Officers of the Army, the friends o 
¢ Cadets, and the public in general for the very liberal patronage hithe:to enjoyed, in- 
orms them that The West Point Hotel is now open. 
The hotel has been enlarged by the addition of 25 excellent sleeping apartments and great- 
ly improved in ite | seapoony arrangement. j 
To prevent mistake or disappointment, F. R. informs the public that the steamboats have 
ceased to land at West Point, and now slop at ‘‘ Cozzens’ Whart,” about two _m'les below 
where omuibuses willbe in readiness to convey passengers to West Point. Persons trav- 


elling by oe | will stop at Cold Spring, where boats are always in readiness to convey 
them across the river. 
june2—4 FRANCIS RIDER. 





AMERICAN LITERARY AGBNCY IN LONDON. 


. PUTNAM begs to inform his friends and correspondents that his interest 
oes phy originally established by him in 1838, has + passed into the hand of; 


““Jadere tor English and Foreign Books of all kinds, if sent to Mr. Putnam, at New York, will 
be sure of receiving promp' and careful attention in the most ecconomical manner. Mr. 
Patnam has special agents also in Paris, Leghorn, Brussels, Hamburg and St. Petersburg. 

Consignments of American Books suitedfor the London market shuuld also be sent as 
above, to 155 Broadway, New York. ] ; 

G. P. PUTNAM, relying w his long experience in the business in Europe, will 
continue to give thorough and personal ettention to it, and is prepared to receive orders 
of public libraries, as well as from individuals a? the trade, for large number of single books. 

dress, in all cases, GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York, 


Who will send out orders by every steamer up tothe hourof closing the mail, and give al 
iaformation required. june 2 





ANTED.—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 
meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman’s family. or an appointment as} 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College and 
other testi:nonials from numerous gentiemen of the highest literary standing in this country, 
as well as his own, can be given. Address X Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—+4 


TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st, [near William-st.]- 
Tx SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George 
[establizhed in 1823,] are prepared to furnish to printers and stereotypers his 
and superior Music, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing Types. 

Also, Metal and Wood Types from all the different foundries, and every article required in 

a prinding office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved paper. 

CORTELY OU & GIFFING. 


P. C. CORTELYOU, of the late firm Geo. Bruce & Co., respectfully solicits the patronage 
of his friends at his present establishment 
of Printers of newspapers a deal with us, by publishing the above, including 
note, three times before Sept. 1. 1850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when they 
hase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
manufacture. 
Old type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new. 





B. Lothian, 
well-known) 


New York, June 1, 18° 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


Des & CO., respectfully call-the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
fumed Esprits for the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
and invigorating properties. 

Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet.de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
li de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique. and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &c. 

june 1—smos 581 Broadway, 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 


(weather pe : 
eave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 


Returning, will 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
i may25—6mos 


Roya! Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 











EMOVAL.—The Office of the New York and Liverpool U. S. Mail Steam Ship Co. 
Edw. K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Hanover-street. 





J HN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN W1L- 

N, Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
of April 1850 for the purpose of forming a C ‘ittee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to aid in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
remains of the lamented deceased—The following gentlemen were unanimously appointed 
@ Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 





Peter H. Vandervoort. | Vair Clirehugh 
Charles Vandervoort, Wm. F. Brough, 
3 Charles Wilson, Alex. Watson, 
George Cruikshank, “ ahe-an J ohn Wilson, 
ween aitlan 


Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer, tor 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions: A list of contributions is in the hands! 
of each ber of the C ittee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 





led over to the Treasurer. 
e meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting By order, 
ex. WarTson, 
may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 








Flutes, and the Guitar, respectfully informs his friends and the public in general, 


SREeMey AL —-PuILir ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
that he has removed to 397 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. 


may 11 





BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 

Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 

which for its many handsome building sites, together with its healthfulness, and great facility 

of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 


Seayil 74 South street. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 


apl 6 


EUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
OF Ae, ECS Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods te 


rtists visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. 
wnt pplication to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Swen, ow. 
an 5—6t 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
BosLe’s HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


EMBELLISHING THE H 

The following Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
M a crc Chick i is held by the scents and learned, being one only of many 

oe Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
sed in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many wel) 
wn patented compounds, * * * WINSLOW LE‘WIs. 
It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair tree from daudriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
ola good of hair. 
BOGL®’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to Spa | invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “soap plant” of California, an article used 
the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, 80 burtful to the 
is avoided. Its vegetable and deter, roperties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and alla: irritation. and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 








TIFICIAL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Pari i , 

and new make, which he wil insert so as to resemble the atural organ and det qeiection 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made fer a regular supply, the Faculty wil het 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office hours 0 to 3. A pamphlet, with remarkable. fur. 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence i chong 








































































LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


DSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
king Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha: 
pared to frame t 











they are pre he presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste EA MMUNICATION BETW “LIVERPOOL Ai AVRE. 
od man = ~ 4 aad os 0; y ery y jan a re pre se COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 
short . 7 MODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVE 
on Friday, 2lst December, and will take goods fortransh: RPOOL 
— , GPA i--SDAL ie ! eee: by the British and N. A. Royal Mail Steamers.” orertranenipment for How Terk or Bercy 
undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city he pply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street Live 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, (opposite 8th Street), where hes Orfor any information to E. CUN . ; 4 oa 
‘Lenin kee wed Ly aoe the various kinds and ctpes of veal ; via. Peach Orchard, dec 15 ARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
° te Ash, a vi 1 Orrel adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove OF 4s ee 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. : BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apotheearles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. MOFMING..ccccccccccesccccsrscccssseccoseseoeDeoectlll. 0010 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in Britis 
udafter the lst January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail 8} 
eo a Goods, aceording to priority of arrival at the 

bn the 2008 cokare” <t Wedneaday of cash wonk, commencing with the calling from Ling 


chips on, 





i> BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs bet : 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calli ‘ween 
and receive Mails and Passengers. , ng at Halifax to lang 








AMOrNOON...erecerecccecesscescccrrecsersecerSroeetilleseesd Captains. 
Evening ..ccccs cosescscee covcccccccccscescedccocthllees+ 8 DEPpccovvcorene eoneencces ..C. H. ty — a eeece seeccceseeeWi J.C 
os Wune Gutetcns eer Broadway. jas-1) Ri aca....................." 3, Themen Cantde..- soccer aia ye 
Europe. .....cseecscceeeseeessseeKe G, Lott | Cambela.......c.cccccsecececeesserede Leng 
HARPS. Caledonia........W. Douglas, 


hese vesse) elear their masthead—, 
J. F BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octav Bay Ay ve wht igh green on starboard side—red og 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 205 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to.1 e 


very elegant collection he has for oe comeries every a styleand fmish. Fro o 


From 


«New York ....++..++.. Wednesday.......... July 17th, 


Europa. .ccecseccscccsscees 
ee -Boston se eeesere eeesen WOUMCSIBY.oe0+.e. July 2th, 


Hibernia... 






hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, be is able to produceinetrume) » ; 
of the Gnest qualities in tong, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with euch improv > | + <cxieeay — York...+++ «+... Wednesday.......... July 3ist, 
ments as fit them for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices 4 wend dha OSON.. soeeee see Wednesday......... Aug. 7th. 


Canada. ....+sccccesecesees. NOW York. .+++++++-.Wednesday..........Aug. 14th, 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..............8120 
do in second do du do Do ceccccccecccce 70 
Berths not secured until paid for. ert 
Freight will be charged on os beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


 eage 

descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Hai p 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci p 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of it 
most incredulous of its efficacy. 


E. CUNARD, Je. 
38 Broadway, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 





merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. 


T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &¢. 
“1 have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the malicine whieb you pre THE powerful new serew Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tons 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, [formesty Of the Great Western,| Com 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 


“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at onee mild and 
egy which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient. 

“ Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual itants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obmoxious 
children, d. ise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
— Apress to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The eae by which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 


ofevery alternate month, viz: 

From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 

From Giaagew in June, August, October, December, and February. 

The second departure of this splendid vessel ftom New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoin: 
ed to take place on Saturday, the 13th of July,.at 12 o’clock, noon. Goods for shipment cannot 
be received after Thursday evening, the 11th inst. Cabin passage, [steward’s fee inclu. 
ded,| ninety dollars; Second cabin passage, [steward’s fee included, fifty-five dollars. 

No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board a 





s 


is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- moderate rates. Carries a Surgeon. , 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. and well ventilated. 4 
New York, March Ist, 1848. For freightor passage, apply to 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” june 1 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 








Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apoth 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 








Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. yy he m. Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & the ships composing this line are the— 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, ATLANTIC....... eeeccccccoscccsetsecccccesccccccessssORPt Welle 
16 ELE EELS. BAL OE ON 
LIFE ASSURANCB. ARCTIC....0ceccceceveee +eeeCapt, Luce. 
BALAIG... cccccvacccccdccccce seeceeseeececesecessesesess apt. Comstock. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. IN iciiasidiiessiviaticcemeds nne-ccncres Ga Galen 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1833. 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and s 
and their accommodations for p ers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
ad from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





ee bom oon be secured a paid for. 
or fre’ tor passage, a to 
° ale ned EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 




















“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrPHan.” or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. The Atlantic will leave .. + Liverpool .......06+e00.May 29th, 
. ** Pacific bd «New Yo «May 25th, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. “ “ “ Liverpool June 19th, 
. “Atlantic “ New York « Juve 15t 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. _ —— “ eel Jule iech 
NEW York. “Pacific 4 New York July 6th, 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G, Stout, s . . ~»Liverpool Suly Slat, 
James Roermen, } Ame. G. Facker, ** Atlantic = wee eee. ee eeerees ew York.. - July 27th, 
George Barclay ache McEvers, An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
Gomeel 8. Howland, a yo all . gett covuers < these ships ve rt be Seouarebte ter Gell, Sieer, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
r ° ious ones, or e unless Bi. > in 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. thereof therein expronaed. » 8 Ol ng are sign erefore, ond he ves 
BaLTIMoRE, AND R P aa 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, NEW YORK LIVE OOL PACKETS 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, tp Sree of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
Donald Mcllvain, Dr. 5. H. McCullon. arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
BOSTON. i Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liver 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, New World........... pte no too7e uly G....Mov.6....Mar. 6 Aug 21..Dee 21..Apr 21 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham West Point..........- W. H. Alien,...0.°°°°Il...c00 eoobbiccccecel fo eee BGrer cece 2B... +s % 
Frauklin Dexier, J _E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. ORIG. <sss.000sac0sks NOM scesssecovasoddisacens 6 ¥Oceasecee36 [Bont 1.<-dem 1..May I 
William Elliott. ony ee oe saoreroaaegs bob cepeeeliinccecces OP losses Recdenne nee 08 
gaac Wright..........Marshall........Aug. 1..... Dec. 1....Apr.1]..... 16...0006 Be ccnce 16 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent Ashburton:........+..-BUnting.,scccsccsesessOcseceseee.6 suidikias odieased Bh seve 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. ee: ooocccenmaaae eecccooccs cosceedlece palbecse ll Guliaaoane ee 
Orkshire ......seee+ OF .cccccss soccceede.e +16.... ..-16| Oct 1. Peb 1..Junel 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. Siddone....easeceeene COVD veeeven sence en Berea cc Mr cee 38 | ones * th ten agen 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, p , ples, names of agents, medi- UMDbIA .....-+e+0+-Furber.......0.-Sept. 1....Jam. 1 ...May t|..... 16,.... 16......16 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1243, &e., can be had free of charge, on eppllentan atm Patrick Henry........ BPE. +20 e0c~be sean ess000s00ee8 :000000058 Jecces ey Oe a 
71 Wail street, and of Agents. Waterloo.......+++..+F. hk SORT PORE | ReSTIER IL | ecoee TB. 0000 cB eccceee & 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three off NCW YOrK.....+.. ++. CCOPper...ceereeeeeeeIGrececeeeelG. aces .--16 | Nov 1..Mar 1. July! 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed c Sheridan ......0. + GUrMiGh....+++ceeree ee Die cccsecesQaccesees BE Fecnsakienteaphlsessees il 
(should any such arise} or otherwise. Montezuma..... cc ccc LMWOGT. coccccce cOCh Teccce Feb. 1...J/ine 1 a 16.......21 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeit: oe Ay eveee eM OW lam, 20 ceccccece Se-cccccccBbcccccees8 sellers ecdbee 
of policy. ONE Bip BERET. conc cM AT cc covccvcceowcecs DA bcccccccl Bocce coool] jescesMBecce 03D 
‘Phe United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, Qe OXford.......0- o++++GOUMMANBON. ..46.60444-16- 006-02 1B. cece eee 16} Dee 1..Apr }1 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford-gae O2ITICK. .... 600-200 + + BIGPIA gO... 6c eere eee ee Qevceeeee BB. ccosece 26 |..+-.BR. «0. 
ing thereby every ee errs eas > pan te cine of leavemmg Cambridge ..........P Voce coroeee NOV 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 |...-.16.......16. 
to travel, loans, settlemen' These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M,, at 71 Wall S and at the Office perience. ‘Their cabin eensummnenetions are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


ies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


of the different Local Boards and convenience, and they are farnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 


puality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered ta, 
Price of passage to Live + 00-8100 
“ “ to N 









SSS Seen eee Ss ew York..... ° 0 B35 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaae Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or CH, MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


BARING, BROTHERS & €0., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Poiat, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERY KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,, N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoo’ 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
T IS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, Gry ye - from New 
York on the 8th ané 24th of every month, from London on the iSth 28th, Port«;nous 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF FARLIAMENT. 


{ COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCESs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to pure Reversions, and to transact all business in which the risk 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is' 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in| 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at. 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure 
with any regard to safety admit of. 

An exact statement of its 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that i¢ investsall its Funds in 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which|and this is 
nearly a 7, instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Se partion who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative o 


iture is annually published by the Company and 


















































oy ts “y jaan ‘daa eee _— = yey of tee" roaghs wd the value of auch payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. pauses for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been pai New York. London. 
ereon, +, J 23,0 98, Feb 28 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING D BEAUTIFYING TH Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided am Devonshire,new, Hovey May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8/June 23, Oct. 2, . 
. : COMPLEXION. an ; policy holders thus named. ie that it i desi os ak wr le Lord, iat Oct : Feb. % vey za 72 | 8 
> ss rous io 5 ’ ’ » ’ ’ my 
E Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, andrendering it fair, delicate Polltion Pe eee Tt To emma me Victoria, * Johnston, “24, “ 21, —** sd Aug. 13, Dec. 15, April 18 
and blooming It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March?) * 2, “ 28, 28 
and pre | lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, Marg. Evans, Pratt, on * * Pe 1 . Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May ty 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted ‘So Aatare Hi on 0 Magy Late, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, Ame. Essie,” — — Ares? arty i 2410ct 13° Feb ry Jane 13 
1 . ow q * = ° » ’ , ’ . le 
superior page= | eure tet - if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in alli With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navifn: 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto, Age. » ae | Yearly y omens nf Age. PR wn a Yearly Quarterly = Great care wiil be taken that the Beds, es, Stores, &c., are of the best de col 
gets an oan Presta n nn ee Pe cies et [ere] ra) cg a] ge aman tmtermnnnars cetera cers fat te sie 
es 117 41; 0 9 9 91 © 41,0 7 . lar Bills of Ladi i therefor. AP- 
end Cenedas. march2—ly M23 | 22 9/1110 Jon 2 3% |114 7] 017 8 | > oom meer Packages, sent by them, unless re OG RISWOLD. 10 Seah arect, N. Y- : 
TORONTO—CANADA WasT. Slee sie (SHS) BLES Tt $a, gh eee ano BARING. BRORHER LO, Lode 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ROBERT STANTON. By! Rasen, Sermect proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head ECOND LINE—The ps atop ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York 00 to 
, Age h month, as fo sim 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 3 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 THOMAS M. ERCGSS, Aeeoetens, anes oes on oe Suk. oo 
> ’ \ BEY -rcccccccces h 
January, 1850. clio ~ 2 oF Oe master. $ist oe errs feu June, . 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, LIVERPOOL AND LONDO — CHOLAS Y y jeomber. : paige oer 
ST. NI ’ st February ........+- ¢ 16th Mare 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, " N oF neigh, master. ; dat June o-tevvven bi iin July, — 
st Octo swe eeeececee th Nove’ ’ 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. BALTIMORE, Ist March.......se.+00+ so eet, 
5 gu 
H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. CAPITAL $10,000,000, Conn, master fi ere cone : — peecnber, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. ONEIDA, Ist April « sees se. (16th May, 
jan 19—ly Funck, master. ist August ....+...++0. 9 16th September, 
let December .......- (16th January. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together wit! 
LATS Anprr of general interest. fhe Library hes lately received a valuable ac. 


rks 
of English books, another invoice from mh Lg haty ketene dp ny 0 
by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt de 
ry ,and a select collection of modern German literature. 


jan 19—«f 






Ty" COMPANY continues to insur against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is) 


in our opinion entitled to the 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the ‘trade. The 
price of passage is S100 without wines or liquors. Seni expenses bat thoee actuelll 
tto i om any expe u 
Goods sen subscribers will be forwarded free fr BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen's 
9g Walls 
—— | 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


aad OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





